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American Interests in the East 


George Kennan’s Story of the 
War. X.—The Spanish De- 


fenses—Entering Santiago 
Harbor. 


War History in Private Letters 
First Installment 


Non Nobis, Domine 
By Theodore C. Williams 


From the Far Southwest 
By Mary W. Roe 


The Seven Ages of Man: Manhood 


By Lyman Abbott 


Creed Subscription at Andover 


By Simeon E. Baldwin 
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New Binoculars 


The Triéder Binoculars have 8 to 
10 times the power of the best of the 
old-style field and opera glasses, a 
vastly larger field of view, and present 
a decidedly sharper image. Eminently 
useful for the Theater or Travel, or 
for Military, Naval, Hunting, and 
Regatta purposes. 


4% ACTUAL SIZE 


Send for Descriptive Cat e. For sale by leading welers and 
opticians throughout the United States. Among Pe Prices range from $44.50 to $72.50 
New York—T. B. ‘Starr, F.G. Schmidt, | Washington—Franklin & 
Gall & Lem & Leding, D. N. Walford. Cc p GOERZ ¢ 
pall .B. 312 Fulton St. & Smith. e 
Chic D. Peacock, Spaulding & | Louis—A. S. A 4, Co. Bros. 


Bonschur Geo. N. 52 Union Sq. (East), N. Y. City 


olmes. 


| | GOLDEN 

GATE CANYON 

ag |CLUB MEN 
YELLOWSTONE 
is but ONE of the <r * a ON A 


{ sights to be found there. 
Leave the old paths and blaze 
a new trail this year. 


TRAIN 


Send Six Cents for the 

NORTHERN 
; PACIFIC’S Several members of a New York Club, de- C 
§ 


Wonderland ’98. 


CHAS. S. FEE, 
Gen.Pass.Agt. 


St. Paul, 


scribing a recent trip to Chicago on one of 
the New York Central’s twenty-four hour 
trains, express the opinion that this service 
furnished all the accommodations of a first- 
class club, with the added advantage of the 
finest landscapes in the country, and an oppor- 


Vi 
tunity for the practical study of history and “ 
geography that is unsurpassed. if 

Ve 

A copy of “ America’s Great Resorts” will ar 

be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent O 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passen- 

ger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. thi 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
LA R KI N 5 OA P 
tree booklet. Free sample soap if mention 
this magazine. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Outlook 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


The Meaning of Education 


And Other Essays and Addresses 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Professor of Philosophy and Education inColumbia U niversity 


Cloth, 230 pages, 12mo, $1.00. 

' “I do not recall any recent discus- 
HAMILTON W. MABIE sion of educational questions which 
has seemed to me so adequate in knowledge and so full of 
genuine insight. I like the frankness, the honesty, and the 
courage of the papers immensely.” 


The Development of the Child 


By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M.D. 


Attending Physician to the Children’s Department, Mt. Sinai 
Hospital Dispensary. 


Cloth. 1i2mo, $1.25 


“ The book is profound and sincere. It cannot fail to prove 
helpful to every one who has the welfare of children at heart, 
whether parent or teacher.” —PAiladelphia Public Ledger. 


The Study of Children and Their School Training 


By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D. : 
i2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00 »e/. : 


M, V. O'SHEA 
Univer sis ‘of Wisconsin, 


adison, Wis. happy manner.” 


“lI am greatly pleased with the book, and I believe it wil! be of the greatest benefit to teachers in 
— pean of educational work, [ trust it may find its way into the hands of a great many teachers 
and parents, for I feel that it is of genuine merit, combining scientific and practical qualities in a 


SOME STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


Students’ History of 


the United States 
By EDWARD CHANNING 


Professor of History in Harvard University. 
Profusely Illustrated. Many Maps, Tables, Index. 603 pages. 
Half Leather. Price, $1.40, ne/. 


N. S, PINNEY x it a the ideal. 
i e OK Is Suitable for any grade of Work, 
veaaae = "is higher or elementary. A spur and guide for 
Syracuse N.Y. povate investigation or for class drill... . 
""* Clear and most trustworthy data obtainable. 

l expect splendid results from its use.” 


American History Told 


by Contemporaries 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Professor of History, Harvard University. 
In Four Volumes. Cloth, 12mo. 

Vol. L—Era of Colonization, (1492-1689.) $2.00. eg. 
Vol. 11.—Building of the Republic. (1689-1783. $2.00. Reg. 
Vol. 111.—National Expansion, (1783-1845.) To follow. 
Vol. 1V.—Welding of the Nation. (1846-1897.) To follow. 
GEORGE W. KNIGHT 


hio in every school and college library, 
One Sate ret, and in the private hbrary of all uni- 
F f versity students who are doing any- 
thing at all with United States History. .. .” 


Studies in American Literature 
By CHARLES NOBLE 


lowa College, Grinnell. 
i2mo, Cloth, $1.00, net. 


This book is intended as an introduction to the study ot 
Literature. Its plan rests upon the belief that the forms of 
Composition in prose and verse should be taught early in the 
course of education and can best be taught by the study of the 
Literature in which they are embodied. 


American Literature 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES 
Wellesley College. 


CONTENTS. i2mo, Cloth, 
Chap. 1I.—The Colonial Period. Price $1.00 nef. 
I11.—The Revolutionary Period. 
111.—National Era: General Aspects. Illustrated 


1V.—National Era: Poetry. with 


V.—National Era: Prose Thought. Portraits of 
ViI.—National Era: Prose Fiction. American 
Appendix—Suggestions for Classroom Use. Authors. 


Index of Authors. 


CAROLINE LADD CREW 


Friends’ School. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


“I am delighted with the s 
pathetic treatment and critical 
insight of Bates’s American 
Literature. The uncommon ex- 
cellence of its style makes it a part of the literature it describes.”’ 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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STUDIES 
OF A BIOGRAPHER|’ 


By Leste STEPHEN, author of “Hours in a 
Library,” etc. 2 vols., 12mo, $4.00. 

“ Readers who are prepared to learn something of noteworthy 
people referred to, cannot do better than to study these papers. 
Stephen is one of the soundest ... of our critics. ... His 
cool, shrewd judgment is refreshing in his contrast to the tall 
talk which has been only too common with modern biogra- 
phers. .. The author belongs to the psychological school of 
critics, and desires to trace the influence of environment on 
character.... Rarer qualities are shown in the essay on 
Pascal. ... Cool reason must be the final judge and arbiter 
in matters of life if not in matters of art, and from this point 
of view Mr. Stephen’s studies may be accepted as exceptionally 
valuable."— The Atheneum. 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Two German Giants: 
Frederick and Bismarck 


By Dr. Joun Lorn, author “ Beacon Lights of History.” With 
character sketch of Bismarck by BAYARD Tay Lor, one of Bismarck’s 
great speeches before the Reichstag, etc. Portraits. Cloth. $1.00. 


$9 
‘‘Don’t Worry’ Nuggets: 

Bits of Ore from Rich Mines [Epictetus, Emerson, George Eliot. 
and Browning]; Gathered by Jeanne G. Pennington. Flexible corded 
cloth, gilt top, 40 cents. 

“ Might be marked Mu/tum in Parvo. Hardly a paragraph 
that does not bring a new sense of strength and comfort. . .. Heathen 
and Christian, philosopher, prophet. novelist, and poet alike, illumi- 
nate the simple teachings of the Man of Nazareth. and show afresh 
their deep and true foundations.”~—CArcago /nter- Ocean. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York 


MUSIC BOOKS 


Sacred Song se $25 per 100 
Church ‘ona Gospel 25 per 100 
Royal Hymnal, for Sunday Schools......... 30 per 100 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN co. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Sanitas 
Means Health. 


By use of proper disinfectants homes 
can be kept entirely free from germs of 
the most dreaded infectious diseases. 


How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is 
told in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price 1o cents. Every household should 
contain this little help to comfortable living. It will 
be sent FREE to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West ssth Street, New York City. 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manuf turers, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers 


Investment Securities, Stocks, and Bonds 
Bought and Sold on Commission 
NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


AT HOME WITH 


7 CARTERS MOUNTING PAD 


they will neither oer nor warp even oe 
mounted onthin paper. Past 
ee dotson back of picte re by hist rubber pad. 
‘ ™ Expansion which causes warping thus 
avoided. Send for free descriptive cir- 
cular. Pads for sale by all dealers or 

=== on price. 

1-2, 4x 5, 
6x8, $1; 8 x 10, $2. THE CARTER’S ink CO., Boston, Mass. 


MOUNT YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 


There is no Kodak 
but the Eastman Kodak 


We originated and patented the Kodak. We 
ori inated and registered the word Kodak, 

odak’”’ is our exclusive trade-mark and refers 
only to film cameras of owe manufacture, Do 
mot accept any other camera as a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN Pianos and Organs 


New styles just introduced. Boston, New York, Chicago 


O you want fia" Breakfast taken up? Have 
D you an Invalid in soe Family? Then test the 
convenience of a SAFETY SEKVICE TRAY. 
ddress P. O. 287. Brooklyn, N. 


Remingion Typewriter 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES iii 


New York City 


New York City 


Connecticut 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
WM. PRATT. _ 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and S6th Streets, New York 


286-292 Washington Ave. 


St. Catharine’s Hail 


For girls and young women. Graduating 
and special courses. Superior advantages in 
music, art, modern languages, physical cwl- 
ture. Social recreation. > circulars address 

Miss Emma O. Conro, Prin. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
The University School 


cujgine everything is of 
VINCENT C. PECK (Yale), ‘Head Master. 


Kindergarten Training School. 


nee for mothers in CHILD STUDY. 
rs.M.F.WaALtTon, 176 W.87th St.. New York. 


Nas YORK LAW SCHOOL, 35 
I 


Nassau St.. New York City. “ Dwight 
ethod ” of Instruction, LL.B intwo years; 
LL.M. inthree years. Highstandards. Pre- 
ares = bar ofall States. Send tor cata- 
ogue GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


The Misses Whiton and Bangs 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
49 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Academic, Preparatory, and ay <8 Depart- 
ments. Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, 
and Wellesley. Advanced courses and advan- 
tages of New York City for sfecia/ students. 


No. 8 West 83d St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Miss Eva R. Murphy. Oswego egmal 
Training School; Miss Mary F. Gaylord, B 
Smith College. have purchased Miss 
School for Girls and Children, which elsey’s 
reopened on September 27th. Departments, 
Kindergarten College Preparatory. 
A limited numbe pupils will be received 

Ato the famil One aim of the school is to 
-door life (being but four doors 

om Central Park) with city advantages of 
Catalogues on 


Art, Music, Drama, etc. 
application. 


New York six Schools. The 
University AW School 
vening 


(w with Day and 
ass 
IN}: ERING and UNI- 
EGE. For circulars 
L. “Tompkins Wash- 
ington Seas New York City 


NSTITUT TISNE.-—French School 
Limited number of resident pupils re- 
ceived. Preparation for Vassar and Barnard 
Keopens Sept. 26th. 533 West End Avenue. 


NEW YORK 
BOARDING SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
Knickerbocker Building 
5th Avenue, cor. 14th St., New York 
Rooms 8 to 12. Office Hours, 10a.m toSrp™ 
Circulars and full information of select. 
nigh-grade Boarding Schvols, city and coun- 
try. given parents. Special attention paid to 

out-of-town applicants. 

In writing, state sex and age of pupil and 
what State is preferred, as we have circulars 
from every State in the Union, and schools for 
young ladies, young men. and children. 

Enclose stamp for rep 
Miss N. HANNAY. 


he Kinde rten Normal Depart- 
ment of the Ethical Cu ture 
Schools, 109 West Sth St. Two years’ 
course, ns Oct. 3d. Send for cata ogue. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Haur nour From New York, 


Miss Whitfield and Miss Bliss 
BOARDING AND Day Scuoor For Girts 
| courses, regular and special. 

41 Mount Morris Park, West 


Mrs. William ff. Wickham 


her home 
Oct. Ist. Girls received who wish to study Art, 
Music, Languages, etc. Also college prep- 
aration. Sixth year. 338 Lexington Avenue. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


Departments: High School; Fine , 
Domestic Art; Domestic Science; Science 
and Technology ; Kindergartens: Libraries ; 
Gymnasium, Catalogues on application to 
Secretary. 


Voice Miss Florence E. H. Marvin will 
Cult receive at her home, %4 Remsen 
UITUTC Street, Brooklyn, a few youn 
ladies who desire to cultivate their voices — 
obtain a Pleasant home from October to June. 
Refers to Mr. Dudley Buck and Mr. Theodor 

Bjérksten. Circulars sent on application. 


he Brooklyn Heights Seminary 


138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn 


A thoroughly equipped boarding and day 
school for girls. Leading colleges admit 
graduates without examination. 


New York, 160 Joralemon St. 
Brooklyn Heights 


MISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Hichest city 
advantages. Collegiate, Academic, and S 
cial Courses of Study. Regular expense or 
school year, $550. ‘Tenth year. 


“ Suburban to New York City.” 


The Misses Hickok’s 


Giirls 

Advantages of the country and close con- 
nection with the city. Lectures by professors 
in Columbia University. Morristown, N.J 


WANTED en boarding- 


for young 
ladies, or OF property to rent suitable for the 
same. « NO. 6,475, care Outlook. 


California 


Girls’ Collegiate School, Los Anceles. 
Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals. 
A home in superbclimate Advan- 
tages equal to the best of Eastern schools. 
Delicate girls receive special atiention. 


Canada 


Ontario Ladies’ College 
Withby, Ontario, Canada 


Uuder the patronage ot the Countess of 
Aberdeen and Governor of Ontario. The 
largest and best equipped college tor women 
in Canada Magnificent site overlooking 
Lake Ontario, _Newgymnasium. steam heat- 
ing. electric lighting, modern sanitation, &c. 
apply for calendar to 

Rev. d.d. H ARE, Ph. D., Princtpal. 


Connecticut 


ORTHINGTON SCHOOL, Ber- 
lin, Coun.— Prepares iris for college. 
Refined home, Christian culture. Limited 
number. $400. Address Miss C. R. Churchill. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary 


Reopens September 28. 
Address for circular 


Miss Sara |. Smiru, Principal. 


The Curtis School 


Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Ct. 
Send under the original man- 
ement. Send for our suggestive book. 
re ean associations and a most loyal atmos- 
phere. Home life: single ~~ $500. No 
new boy over thirteen years 


The Misses Ely and Corwine’s 
School for Girls. Greenwich, Conn. 


Reopens 29TH 


MISS J. B. BURBANK’S 
Family School for Young Girls 
417 Asy. Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


TACONIC SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Lakeville, Conn, 
Conducted on the principles of the New 
Education. College prepa: ation. 
Euiza Harpy Lorp, Principal. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph PhD. 
Frank M. McMurry, 
Advisers to the ‘Faculty. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


LAKEVILLE, CONN, 

An endowed school devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, 
according to yale and Harvard 
‘The next Sept. Mth, 1 


»G. COY, Head 


HOME SCHOOL 
FOR LITTLE BOYS 


Careful training and watchful oversight in 
leasant, healthtul courtry home 
Irs. and Miss Griftin, Lyme, Conn, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


1660—1898 
ares for college and scientific school. 
classes and close supervision. For 
address Geoxrce L. Fox, Rector. 


Norwich Art School ‘¢rwich, 


Offers unexcelled opportunities for study of 
drawing painting, design, to students of both 
sexes. School attached to Slater Museum. 
General education may be carried forward in 
classes, taught by teachers of Free Academy, 
a limited number of girls will be received 
into a home where every advantage ts found. 
Terms moderate. For — particu! ars a 
dress Miss W. Robins 
ERT P. KEEP, Principal. 


Old Lyme. Box wood School for Girls 


College Preparatory and Elective Course. 
Native French, Musicand Art. Fully 
gymnasium. Mrs. RicHaxpD GRISWOLD 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Connecticut 


The Catharine Aiken School 


Stamford, Connecticut 


The school is beautifully situated near 
New York. pny, ngs large, healthful, and 
sunny. Academic, llege Preparatory, and 
Special Courses. Certifi cate admits to lead- 
ing Colleges. Daily drill in Miss Aiken’s 
method of mind training. 44th year. For 
illustrated circular address Principal, 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. 


BETTS ACADEMY 


STAMFORD, CONN. 60th year. 
Thorough preparation for college or busi 
nes 


Special advantages for students desiring to 
save time in preparatio 
INDIVIDUAL aatomaied in the prepara- 
tion of lessons and the tormation of correct 
HOME LIFE. Large grounds 
ad apted to ath letics and outdoor sports. 
BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MR. KING’S SCHOOL 

College or business preparation, One hun- 
dred and tweive boys successfully prepared 
for college Ten boarding pupils. Specia 
care for young boys. Refers to Dean of Yale 
College. 


Miss Low’s School 
for Girls 


Miss LOW and Miss HEYWOOD, Principals 
Stamford, Connecticut 


(formerly Youn 

HAYDEN HALL stitute 
A Home School for Girls. Its certificate 
admits to five leading colleges. Thorough 
instruction and kind care erms $350 to 
500. For circulars address Miss J. S. 
ILLIAMS, Windsor, Conn, 


District of Columbia 


National Park 


Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Washington, D. C., Suburbs 


Steam and electric cars. 
buildings. Gymnasium. 


$75,000 
seautiful 
grounds. 22 teachers. No examina- 
tions. A bright, cheery, artistic home. 
Character building. Amusements 
provided. Social advantages. De- 
velops womanly women. Sight-see- 
ing every Monday “ It isa liberal 
education to live in Washington.” 
$350 to $500. Catalog sent. 

Box 110, Forest Glen, Md. 


For Sale 


fashionable neighborhood. 

R.R. Stable; greenhouse ; 
eight acres. Premises cost $90,000. 
terms. Photos and plans. 


Suitable for Young Ladies’ 


Boarding or Day School 


A COMMODIOUS BRICK RESIDENCE AT 


NORWICH, CONN. 


On the river bank. Situated on Washington Street, in the midst of the 
10 minutes to station of N. Y. & New Haven 
fine shade and fruit trees ; beautiful lawns; 


Will sell for less than half. Easy 


CHARLES MacRAE, 41 Wall st. 


District of Columbia 


Maine 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MOUNT VERNON 
SEMINARY 


Corner M and Eleventh Streets, N. W. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies and Little Girls 

Primary, and collegiate 
departments. Thorough training in al! 
branches in accordance with best modern 
methods. Spacious recently 
erected especially for school purposes. 
Ample playgrounds and tennis court. 
Twenty- Fo urth year opens October fourth. 
For further information apply to 

Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, 

Principal. 
Mrs. ADELIA GATES HENSLEY 
Associate Principal. 


District or Washington. 
Chevy Chase 
French and English School 


for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French 
the language of the house. Principal, 
L. M. Bouligny. Assistant Principal, 


Pettigrew. ity Post Office,Washington, ’D. 
Illinois 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Opens Sept. 28th, 1898 
5 SCOTT, Secretary. 


HICAGO KINDERGAR- 

TEN Normal Training School. 

Eva B.Whitmore, Gen. Supt. Anna E. Bi yan, 
Prin. Armour Institute of Technology. 


Indiana 


IRLS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
bear Opens Sept.20. Certiticated by all 
Colleges admitting on certificate Handsome 
accommodations. Schooland Home separate. 
Eighteen Instructors. Laboratory, Music, Aft, 
Gymnasium, eodore L. Sewall, Founder. 
May Wright Sewall. Principal. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Catalogue free. 


Maryland 


Edg eworth Boarding andDay School 
For Girls. Reopens September 2th, 1898. 


P. LEFEBVRE, Principal, 


SaintCatharine Ss 
Hall 


AUGUSTA 
MAINE 

The Diocesan 
Schoolfor 

Girls. 

The 26th 
year begins 
September 21. 
Thoroughly 
new and mod- 
ern appointments. Pleasant climate. Gen- 
eral. college preparatory,and musical courses 
Prices moderate. Address 


The Rev. GEO, F. DEGEN, 


ARMOUTH, Maine.—North Yarmouth 
cademy. Thorough preparation for 
Harvard, Bow oin, Wellesley, and other 
leading colleges. Deli tful location. Terms 
moderate. Rev. B. P. Snow, ’ 


Kentucky 


SCIENCE HILL 


An English and classical schoo) for girls. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley ape Vassar. 
Sevent -tourth annual session begins Sept. 7, 
1998. Mrs W.T. POYNTER, She ville Ky. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for college or scientific school. 
Build dings modern construction. New Sct 
ence ll, seven groups of laboratories. 
Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. 
Oval and cinder track. 65th year begins Sept. 
6, D. W. Apercromaig, A.M., Prin. 


AMHERST, MASS. 
MRS. W. D. HERRICK’S 
Home School for Backward Boys 


open through SUMMER. 


Y Ladies 
ABBOT ACADEMY 
Begins its 70th year September 15, 1898, offer 
ng enlarged opp ortunitiee three Seminary 


Miss E. D. HunTL Ley, Associate Princi pal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin Ma. 


i 
sures of Stu and a College Fitting 


Course. Address “hiss Emity A. MEANS, 
Principal. For catalogue, W W.F.D DRAPER. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES v 


THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


36 to 40 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Ninth year begins 20 September. A home and day school for a limited number which provides tully for 
the Classics, Sciences, Modern Languages, Manual Training, Physical Training, Music and 
English. Its courses are primary, intermediate and college preparatory. 
It receives boys between the ages of 6 and 18 Announcement on application. 


Massachusetts Massachusetts Massachusetts 


AU SURNBALE. BASS. (10 mites Wi h 
ASELL SEMINARY FOR AN Sexes. Nine Courses S sialon in Clas. 
L sics, Arts. and Music. Enlarged endowment 
suggests to. parents seek: ng a be = ‘One of the most desirable pre- insures superior advantages at moderate ex 
consideration of the following points in its | paratory schools in New England.” | p©"*« 82d year opens Sept 14, 1898. Forcata: 


methods : —Wn.T. Harris. U. Com’r of Education | address Rev, Wm. R. NewnHatt, Prin 
ist. Its special care of health, ; 
Resident Nurse supervising work, diet, Situated in Old Concord, Mass., 20 miles 


and exercise: abundant food int good variety | from. Boston, A Home as we!) as a Schooi : 
and well cooked: anc and lone sleep afine for the training of can beys. College} Miss Kimball's School 


mnasium, furnish Sargent. of Paral Elementary class¢s.} an English, French, and German Home 

Harvard: bowlin alley swimming: -bath JAMESS S“GARLAND. Principal. and Day School for Gitls. College Prepara 

ne regular oF mations, tory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, 
ts broadly planned course of study Music, and Special 

| proximity both necessitates and Danvers. Massachusetts ecial courses. Excellent gym: 


helps to furnieh the best teachers. Coliege’ preparato special courses, nasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 

many specialists: with one hundred 

course ; some t Ings equa toco wor 

in others, planned rather for home and E ERFIF ND FROEBEL SCHOOL 

womanly life. Two studies required and two AND KINDERGARTEN NORMALCLASS 

to be chosen froma of eight gt ten, elec- ay ; Thorough preparation fer Kindergastes 

tives. One preparatory year. Special stu- | al Macs | Work. Two years’ course. Theory and prac- 
ents admitted if eighteen years or over or cip eerhe tice combined. Special class for those with 

character special ability establishing com- 


ber (many declined every fall for lack of 
room): personal oversiant in habits, manners, Home School for Little Girls West St., Worcester, Mass. 


care of person, room, etc.; comforts vot Framingham, Mass. 


stinted county home. epecial care 

, - of heaith an abits rough instruction 
Semen Randiwork and otler unusual by trained teachers, Number limited toeight, | Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
ioneer_ school in_scientific teaching of Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study in Me- 


Cooking. Millinery, Dress-Cutting, Business chanical, Civil, and Electrical Engineering 

Law for Women, Home Sanitation, Swim- oO ers Hall School and Chemistry. 194-page Catalogue, showing 

ming appointments secured ty mailea 
gular expense for school year, $500, For For Girls. Certificate admits to College. free E om % low 


Re 
ilustrated "catalo ug. address (mentioning | Apply to Mrs. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass KOMARSHALL, Registra 


, TT HOE SCHOOL he Highland Military Academy, 
MRS. Ww. F. STEARNS build T Worcester, Mass.—43d year. A First 
Home School for Young Ladies ew Suldings | Grade Preparatory School Modern Sanita- 


Amherst, Mass. Reopens Sept. 22, 1898. Fifth year Sept 2 ane tion New Athletic Field. Visitor, The Rt. 


Sept Rev. Wiliiam Lawrence, D_D. 
erms $300. ELL, ALDEN SHAW. A.M. Head Master. 
cr Un pales edventages 
in a epartments o 
ERVATORY and. Elocutioa. NorTon, MASSACHUSETTS 
music The Conservatory home | Wheaton Seminary Young Wo Michigan 
ce nn women provides every comfort and from Boston. Advanced courses for high- 


Gee de school graduates and others not wishing ful! = 
Pup wre any time, For college course. Also college preparatory and \ Home 
address FRANK W. HALB, Mananer. special. Advantages in artand music. Gym- 4 year, ovens 
Boston. Mass nasium and ample grounds ‘4th year opens erti th Vassar 

Sept. M. For circular and illustrations ad- eliesicy. and the University 


; Michigan. 20 received in the school family 
dress Rev. Samue! V. Cole, A.M.,. President. Ella AR. Prin Jeannette M 


Liggett, Associate. 73 Stimson Place, Detroit 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON South Byfield, 

Law Dummer Academy Maseachusetts 

Fall term opens Wednesday. et. §. Fo | Founded 1763. Classical, Academic, and Eng- e e 

citculars address ihe Actin lish courses. Individual instruction. The Michigan 
SAMUEL on BENNETT. terms, $500 a year. includes al! necessary 

expenses, except books Fal! term begins 


Roxbury Latin School eptember 14,1898 Perey L. Horne, A.M. Military Academy 


Orchard Lake, Michi % miles fr 
BOSTON, MASS. “THE ELMS” Spring Massa-j Detroit. 2ist year. A higch h standard of intel. 
The Trustees of the Roxbury Latin School usetts. Home, Day, | jectua! and moral ao lhorough train- 
take pleasure in aanouncing that the Head J and Music School for Girls. English, Music, ing for college or business. Library of 16,000 
Master of the School has consented to take | Special, and College Preparatory Courses. volumes and new gymnasium Exceptional 
into his tamily the coming year afew boys. | Certincate admits to Vassar. Smith. and | advantages for physica! cl ilture’ Discipline 
not more than six, between twelve and eight- | Wellesley. MISS PORTER, Principal | military. [!lustrated catalogue sent on appli- 
ten years of age, who wish to attend the cation. Col. J. Sumner Kogers, Supt. 
above School. For terms and further infor. 


mation address WM. C. COLLAR, Had} WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


Master, Master, 168 Maple St., Roxbury, Mass. A 
Dr. CHARLES H CLARK. Waban, Mass. 


Missouri 


Sich of Domestic Science and 
Christian Work, B. ¥. W. C. A.— 


Courses for Teachers, Matrons. Home-mak- | WELLESLEY SCHOOL for BOYS. Bishop Robertson Hall 


ers, City Missionaries, Pastor’s Assistants, —A grand place sound health and steady 
Y. W. C_A. Secretaries. etc. Eleventh year. | work. Onl good boys desired Location] Episcopal. Established 1874. Boarding 
Address for circulars, Principal of School of 
pomestic Science an Work, 

y 


for ealt fulness gnetrestion ue Dey Reopens, D, 
individual and thoroug its for college t pply ster Supe , 
Edward Augustine Benner, Weilesley, Mass. 1607- 17 Compton Ave., St. Louis, Me. 


St., Boston, 
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vi SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New York 


Phillips Exeter Academy.—The_ 116th 
year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. 
Six important buildings added sunce 1872. For 

talogue and illustrated Supplementaddress 
Haran P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N. H 


DOW ACADEMY 


FRANCONTA, N. 
Expenses low. Agvantages hig or par- 
ticulars address F. W. Ernst, A.M.,Principal. 


Mrs. Dorr’s School for Girls 


(Orange Mountains, s0 minutes from 
ork.) 
Broadly planned 
course of study, ‘ncladin college prepa- 
ration. 2. Care of health and manners. 
3. Appointments of a refined home. 4. 
Cultivation of a taste for the best in 
ks, Art, and Music. 
Mrs. J. V. N. Dorr. 
Mountain Station, Orange, N. J. 


Specializes in: 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
Home school for both sexes, under cire 


ew Yor i or catata 
ALBERT LAWTON AM 


wo SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN,—3&th year be- 
= Sept. 22. For particulars address A (;. 

NEDICT,A.M.,Principal, Clinton, NewY ork. 


New Hampshire 
Military Academy 


WEST LEBANON, N, H, 


Among New Hampshire hills, amid pine 
groves and a bracing climate, Prepares f or 
any coliege and Government academies, Full 
commercial course-—business law—stenog 
raphy and SyRewrens, erms low. Fal) term 
opens Mey 14, For circulars address 
or B. A.M.,, Principal. 


New Jersey 


ordentown Institute, 
Bordentown, N.].—Furnishes thorough 
equipment of boys for college or citizenship. 
Rev. T. H. LAnpon, AM , Principal. 
Maior T. D. LANpon, 


LEGE, Bordentown, N. J.—A home 
schoo: for girls with many peculiar advan- 
tages. Our catalo ue tells of them. Rev. 
. D.D., President. Address 
REDERIC SHuULTz, A.M.. Head Master. 


Donaldson Institute } prep'try. 


Edgewater-on-Palisades, N. J. 
Six pupils in Principal's forest home, $400, 


EnG.Lewoop, New 
The Englewood School for Boys, 
with Home Department (ultured 


one of the most beautiful suburbs of New 
York City. James B. Parsons, A. 


ENGLEWOOD, New. Jersey. (3¢ hour from 


Dwight School for Girls 


Tenth year. Preparation for College. Spe- 


cial Courses. Miss CREIGHTON, 
Miss FARRAR, bP rincipals. 


Miss Gerrish’s School for Girls 


Collegiate and special courses of study. 
ENnGLEewoop, New Jersey. 


Hackettstown Institute gckettstown, 


Co-educational. Prepares for the best Col- 
leges. Music, Art, Flocution, and Commercial 
Branches. Best i building ot its class. Ca- 
tion unsurpassed. $255 per annum, catglogue 
free. Rev. W. P. Fercuson, Ph.D., 


ISS DANA’S School for Girls, 
Morristown, New Jerse 
broad curriculum, with ample equipment an 
thorough instruction. Certificate admits to 
four leading colleges. Musicand art. Sub- 
urban to New York. Boarding pupils, $700, 


Norwood School for Girls.— 
Certificate admits to Smith College and 
Woman's College of pecial 

urses. 21 Walnut St., Newark, 
Miss SERGEANT. “he ‘YLER. 
For 


Miss Townsend’s School 


emicand college preparatory departm ts. 
courses, 54 k Place, ewark, N.J. 


MR. MARTIN BAHLER’S 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
ORANGE, N. J.—Four boys wil! be re- 
ceived in the Principal's family. Residence 

on the slope of Orange Mountain. $450. 


Montclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N.J. 
JOHN G.MACVICAR Head Master. 


LIEUT.BLANTONC, U.S.A. 
Commandant 


RUTGERS RATORY 


for Boys, New Brunswick, N 1766. 
E.iot R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master 


Hex Boarding School, Old Bridge, 
J.—Established 1836. "A es 4to 15 
Foca $180 to $250, includ 


Boys under 10. 
Miss Conover, Principa 


ing vacations. 


Princeton Preparatory School 


Gives individual attention to a limited num- 

ber ot pupils, + preparing them to enter Prince- 

ton or any American College. Endorsed 

by the President and Dean of Princeton 
niversity. Healthful surrou mange athletic 

sports. or catalogue addre 

FI FINE, Head Mester, 


New York 
es School 


irection of Bishop Doane. 
Special Stud- 
tudy. Special 
rincipa 
bany, N. Y. 


St. A 


Under the 
Preparation for all colleges. 
ies and Courses of College 
advantages ay Music and rt. 

M Len W. Born, 


Albany Female Academy 


Fall session opens Sere, 22d. Send for cata- 
ogue. LUCY A. PLYMPION, Principal. 


== LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters Home Schoo! 

for Girls. —— and regular courses. 

Mrs. JANE Grey Hype, Binghamton, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. Canandaigua, N. Y. 

23d year begins Sept. 21. Certificate admits 
colleges. Music Depart- 

ment. Gymnasium, Lectu 

SAMUEL COLE Dcere (Amherst), Prin. 


THE CAYUGA LAKE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
Aurora-on-Ca N. 10lst year 
opens Sept. 13, ye ‘College Preparatory 
Liberal rates. No extras. For catalogue. 

etc., adaress The Superintendent, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 


New York Military Academy 


A preparatory school with thorough Mili- 
tary Organization. In _ the udson River 
Highlands near West Point. 

For catalogue address the SUPERINTENDENT. 


BARD HALL 


your boys. For catalogue address Princinal. 
‘CORN WALL-ON-HUDSON, 


Dp Seminary for Young Women 
33d year begins September 29. New 
gymnasium and music hall. ‘An excellent edu- 
cational . Chauncey M bat 
“A deli htful home school.”’—Mar aret 
tome. llustrated circulars. JAM 
YEAGER, D_D., President, Carmel, N y" 


East Cotpenuam, New 


The Sycamore Farm Training School 
For BACKWARD and MENTALLY 
FEEBLE CHILDREN. Helpless cul 
dren admitted. Address N. R. Brewster. 


CLINTON 
LIBERAL INSTITUTE 


MILITARY. 1831-1898 
FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 
Boys’ and Girls’ fitting school for any col- 
lege. Thorough business cours Special 
vantages in Music and Elocuti oh. 
W. C. JOSLIN, A.M.( Brown University), Prio. 


Delaware Literary Institute Foe 9 

64th year. 
Military 
Drill. Co 


fings; Ll in- 
structors, 
Has sent 
students to 
23 colleges 
Wide range 
of studies, 
Superior co many chargin 

times as muc * Mode 
Circular. 


$200 per year. 

two and three 
Home School,” “ Idea! Location.” 
Elmer Elisworth French, A.M., Principal 


LENS FALLS ACADEMY, one of 

the oldest and best fitting schoo!s inthe 

country Send tor catologue. D.C FARR, 
Ph.D., Principal, Giens Falls, N. Y. 


COLGATE ACADEMY 


A Boys’ School, of thorough scholarship 
and high moral character: prepares for Co 
lege or Scientific School. Gymnasium ; ample 
grounds for athletic games. Fa!! term 
&th. Address 
EPARDSON, Prin., Hamilton, N. Y. 


New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


MISS BENNETT'S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Opens Sept. 28th, 1898. An exceptional 
school with “the most desirable school fea- 
tures. 20 miles trom New York. For circu- 
iars apply to Miss May F. Bennett. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, N. Y¥. 
A Military Boarding School 


Next term begins September Ith, 1898. 
Summer schoo! is now o 
Apply to WM. VERBECK. Superintendent. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


New York 
The MISSES MACKIE’S 


School for Girls, Newburgh, N. Y. 
22d year. Academic, Advanced, and Coll e 
reparatory courses. Diplomas given inea 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
Special courses in Art, Music. and Literature. 
One and a halt hours from New York. 


MOHEGAN LAKE 
SCHOOL 


Military, Classical. Scientific, English. Lo- 
cation heaithful, beautiful. In past ten years 
has sent its graduates to Harvard, 
Princeton, Co bia, Univ. of Penn, Ra 
Inst. of Tech. Next year will begin Sept. 14. 

Watters & LInpex, 


6sthVear. Prepares for Colleges and Gov't 
Schools. ‘Thorough business course. Open 
all year. Fall term Sept. 5th. Col. L. H. 
ORLEMAN, M.,.Ph.D., Prin.. Peekskill, N.Y. 


Riverview Academy 


Poughkeepsie, N. VY. 63d year. Prepares 
College, the Govt. Academies, 
and Business Military instruction and disci- 
pline. JOSEPH B. BISBEE.A.M.,Principa). 


WELLS COLLEGE 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, Ne among the 


the 
first of the colleges for young women in this country. Founded in 1868 by Henry Wells “Wen 


team him of the Wells-Fargo Express 


rom him and from Mr. Edwin B. Mor 


The progress of this college 


and subsequently the ney omy ot large gifts 
as been rapid, and 


as been constantly broadening i its field "and raising its standard until it is now unsurpassed 


in its educational facilities. 


‘oung women who intend taking a college course are invited 
to send for the prospectus of Wells Colle College or if RO ossible 
Addr ILLIAM 


ve it A personal | inspection. 


EVERET& WATERS, Ph.D., Pres. 


Has established a reputation as a Christian school 


WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON SEMINARY 


ing, 


of high grade, where »oth sexes may acquire the 
pest culture, with the safeguards of a retined Chris- 
tian home. 
those who desire : adjusts methods and work to need 
of students; 


Y regular courses: elective studies for 


Splendid separate build- 
with 


16 teachers. 


finely equipped for Music and Art, 


Conservatory appliances and skilled teachers, with 
post home and F.uropean training. 
n regwiar courses. 


$225 40 for year 
Catalogue fre 


EDWARD J. GR AY, D.D., President, Williamsport, Pa. 


New York Ohio 
UTICA co TO HE MISSFE. LAW'S FPOEFRBEL 
(N. on NSERVATORY 7 INSTITUTE, 2315 Ashland Avenue, 
MUSIC Toledo, Ohio. ‘Training School for Kinder- 
Superior ul Faculty 23 distin- irtners, Certificate and Piploma Courses, 
guished specialists. prydiey, Buck, Examiner reat, of s 
and Lecturer. Geo, wood, Director. Vv. M. ~.. Principal. 


end for ee 


demic and College Preparatory Courses 
rticulars. SAMUEL 


Round LakeAcademy 


Affords best preparation for college or busi- 

ness. Military Department fully equipped. 

Each teacher a specialist. Healthful surround- 

ings morally and physically. Easy of access. 
F. M. Westra.t, Prin., Round Lake, N 


he Hall School for Girls.—Aca- 
ular 


Sargtowa Spring’. TempleGrove Seminary 


Ne 
Thorough preparation for coliege. Special 
and elective courses in arenes Music, and 
Art. E.O. A rincipal. 
Emevine Barstow A. 


Associate Principal. 


Stnc Sinc, New 
Dr. Holbrook’s School 
will reopen 
Wednesday, Sept. 28, 6 p.m. 


Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, N.Y Mt. Pleasant 
Military Academy with separate depart- 
ments for small boys. Stthyear. References: 
Hon. loseph H. Choate. Hamilton W. Mabie 
1. HD. Charles B. Hubbell, Prest. Board of 
Fducation, New York C ity. For beautitully 
illustrated year book address ‘The Principals. 


sing, N, ‘or tifty years a avorite 
school, our foremost families. 
Reopens Sept. 20th. Henry J. Lyall, Principal. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advan- 
tages of N. Y. City. All departments. 
Graduating and special courses. Pre- 
pares for College. 

Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Prin. 


Home INSTITUTE, Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson. A Boarding and Day 
School for Girls, ( ollege preparation. 

iss M. W, Princi 


SCHOOL, Yonkers. 

17 miles from New York City. 
Organized 1£90, and named for Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. Advantages of city and country life. 
Unequaled course of study, Boarding pupils, 
$40.00. Miss Helena N. Lowden, Principal. 


Ohio 
CINCINNATI, Miss Armstrong’s 


or Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avon- 
dale. Circulars sent on application. 


Cincinnati 
Conservatory 
of Music 


Lerectress 
A thorough Mu- 
sical Education 
efter meth 
foremost Eu- 
opean Conser- 
yatories. RestpENCe DEPARTMENT for young 
ladies Students canenterat TIME. For 
catalogue wrine Miss Clara Baur, Cincinnati 


Ohio.—THE CLIFTON 
Ly SC HOUL, In most 
tiful suburb, In charge of Miss E. A. EL 
A.M. Fits for the best Colleges. 


Mr. J. Babin’s Cettegiate School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.— Prepares for College, Sci- 
entific Schools, Business. Physical culture. 
Modern languages by native teachers. 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


epares for al! Colleges open to women. 
begins September 22. 


Better than Ever 


Oberlin College 


The the Theological Sem- 
inary. ¢ ‘onservatory of Music, 
cademy. 


Sixty-sixth year begins awe. 21. Full in- 
treasurer 


formation trom the 


JAMES R. SEVERABCE, Oberlin, Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Founded 1749. Ninety minutes from ra 
delphia; two hours 1 »m New Yor 
circulars address J. Max Hark, D.D.. 
Principal, Bethlehem, Pa. 


ENHIGH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Prepares for Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Lehigh, etc. Nearly 900 men 
ve been admitted to various colleges in 
the last 20 years. Foerinc, B, S., 
Principal, Bethiehem, Pa. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to BrynMawrCollege 


Miss FLorence BaAtpwtn, Principal. Within 
seven years more than seventy-five pupils have 
entered bryn Mawr College from this school, 
Diploma given in both General and College- 
Fine, fire-proof stone 


Preparatory Courses. 
For 


buiiding. 28 acres beautiful grounds, 
circular, address the Secretary. 


THE MISSES SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Preparatory toBryaMawrCollege 


Eve Mawr, Pa.— Number strictly limit- 
Specialists mn_all departments. Tennis 
= basket-ball. Write tor circular. 


ST. LUKE’SSCHOOL 


Bustleton, Pa. (near Philadelphia) 

No boy prepared by us for college exami- 
nation has ever been rejected. A home 
school; number limited. Remarkably health. 
ful situation. C ampus of seven acres wanoe 
ing. swimming, ating 
For illustrated catalogue addre 

CHARLES H. STROU Princival. 


Penna. Military College 


Chester, Pa. th year begins Se 
A military school of the highest orc * — 
U.S. War Department. Civil 


Chemistry, Arts. lhorough Freparatory 
courses. Infantry artillery, cavalry. Address 
Col. C. E. AYATT, President. 
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viii SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 


Wisconsin 


CHELTENHAM ACADEMY 


On the summit of Chelten Hills, near Phila- 
boarding school, under the military system. 
Represented by more than 30 of its graduates 
in 7 leading colleges and scientific schools. 
7 $600 per year; no extras. Illus. cata- 

Joun C Rick. Ph.D.. Prin., Ogontz, Pa. 


HE ACADEMY 


° OF 


URSINUS COLLEG 


Collegeville, Pa. 


A school with many privileges. To an 
efficient faculty of college-trained teachers 
are added the mental stimulus and manitold 
intellectual opportunities of a college com- 
munity. Beautiful situation on high ground. 
Large athletic grounds. Library, laboratory, 
gymnasium. Average expenses : Young men, 
$190 to $240; young women, $190 to $225. 
Liberal system of self-help. For catalogue 
address 
Rev. Henry T. Spangler,D.D., Principal 


OvéERBROOK, PENNSYLVANIA. 


OVERBROOK SCHOOL 
Girls’ Boarding School in one of the most 
beautiful suburbs of Philadelphia. College 
preparatory and general course. Tennis, bas- 
ket-ball. home life. Address 
Miss S. J. SAYWARD. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Pa.— Eleven North 
of the Cit all. Catalogues on a ap lication. 
JAMES L. PATTERSON, Hea aster. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ny Day School for Young Ladies 
Reopens h, = emic and College 
eparatory courses. RICHARDS, 


.. Miss S. L. TRAcyY, ‘A. M.. Associate. 


Stevens School M's; Dripps, 


Ave., Germantown. 30th year. College prep- 
aration for girls. Circular mailed. 


MarshallSeminary 


Select school for young ladies. For catalogue 
address the Misses MARSHALL, Principals. 


ENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE for 
wo Fifth Ave. & we ood- 


MISS ANABLE’S Dy 


Established in 1848. Circular on a application. 
Opens Sept. 28. 1350 Pine St., 


ISS GIBSON’S FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Girls, 2037 De 
Lancey Place, Phila, 27th year Fall term 
begins Sept. 29,98. Preparation for College. 


West Walnut Street Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
32d year opens Sept. 28th. Collegiate, Eclectic, 
and Preparatory. Modern Languages, Music, 
Art, Elocution. Mrs. Repecca C. D1cKSON 
NG, cipal, successor to Mrs. Henrietta 
utz, 2045 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Grammar School 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


A co-educational! Friends’ School, with Aca- 
demic and College Preparatory classes. All 
the buildings are of stone, new and handsome. 


The climate is pleasant, the situation is 
healthful, and the equipment is of high efficien- 
cy throughout. ‘special advantages favor- 
able to a well-rounded education are: Privi- 
leges of Swarthmore College lectures, build- 
ings. etc.: nearness to Philadelphia: refining 
uences of the cottage-system ; vigorous 
athletic life; unusually ‘teres number of in- 
structors, permitting careful attention to 
individual Terms moderate. 
For catalo we an athletic circular, address 
ARTH . TOMLINSON. Principal. 


West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
“ Education is not prgparation for life; 


FONTGA RTH HALL.—An ideal Home 
School and College Preparatory for Girls. 
Mrs. Mary K. Schreiner-Smith, A. M., Prin. 


Rhode Island 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, R. I. Founded 1802. 
Both Sexes. On Narragansett Bay. Cotta . 
Electric light. Elegant new dining hall. 

owed. Twelye courses. September 13. Illus. 
catalogue. F. D. BLAkestee. D.D., cipal. 


sare Llome School for Girls 
Slade Mansion and Young Ladies. 


F 
Select School MissIréne 


547 Elmwood Ave., Providence,R.I. 
40th year begins Sept. 26, 1898. 


ill her h hool f ls Sept. 27. 


Provipence, Ruope ISLAND 


Friends School for Both Sexes 
Founded in 178. Excellenthome. Students 
from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough 
work in English, Science, Classics, Music,and 
Art. Address AUGUST*NE JONES, 'B. 


Vermont 


|B rlin n. Vermont.— VERMONT 
EP SCOPAL INSTITUTE FOR 
BOYS. Military drill. Bishop Hall, Vis- 
itor. H. H. ROSS, Principal. 


ont.— BISHOP 
HOPKINS WALL FOR GIRLS. 
Bishop Hall, Visitor. 
Epitu M. Crark, Principal. 


MILWAUKEE 
COLLEGE wom: 


lassical 


exceptional care. 
Physical trai: 
ELLEN C. SABIN, Milwaukee. 


Virginia 


Richmond University College of 


Virginia Medicine 
Departments: Medicine, Dentistry, and Phar. 
macy. $225.00 for entire three- -year course; 
51 Instructors ; 284 students last session. (ata- 
logue (84 pages); address THE Proctor. 


Virginia, Near Old Point Comfort 


TILESTON HALL 


College preparatory fos Spe- 
cial courses. Music, nguages. 
Desirable climate = Illustrated 
catalogue. Address the Misses TiLesTon. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


A GENTLEMAN living in Mary 
in the country, wishes a lady to cahe land. 
his fi of his house and assist in the care of 
his little girl six years old. Salary twenty 

ollarsa month. Good given 
wanted before fall. ED ARD EPR ENG. 
Hambleton, lalbot Co., Maryland. 


A LADY who has had ample experience 
in the care ofa large household, in the pur- 
chase of supplies, and in keeping accounts 
would like a position as matron or as secretary 
in a schoo ddress C. W. 5S, 27 East 
Grant St.., Minneapolis, Minn. 


AN ORGANIST, who has had long ex- 
perience in teaching pian, organ, harmony 

ench. and German, desires a church posi, 
tion, ora inaschool of refer- 
ences. s ORGANIST, No. 6,48 
Outlook ic. 


YOUNG MAN, well educated and ot 
good address, desires position, preferably as 
assistant clerk in hotel), or any employment 

where energy. tact, land courtesy are essen- 
—. 4 ddress Box 105, Brookfield Center, 

onn. 


LADY wishing to study in Germany for 
one or more years, desires to chaperon one 


or two young ladies also wishing forein 
references. Address S., Bath 


WAN TE D— Position as companion to an 
invalid lady, a young of family. 
Reterences. Address . No. 6,477, 
care Uutloo 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 
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for sale ata bargain. A very attractive place 
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rington, Mass. 
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Canada 


Oa the St. Lawrence 


TheGrananoque Inn 


GANANOQUE, ONT. 


The best house on the Canadian side. For 
cucular address A. L. FULLER, Proprietor. 


Colorado 


Massachusetts 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. 
The Antlers I}hustrated book. 


ing Colorado 
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Massachusetts 


Berkshire Hills.— ®eautiful scenery good 
roads, cool, healthful, 2,000 ft elevation, new 
house, breezy situation, good board Refer- 
ences given. H. D. Lamson, Alandar, Mass. 


SANTUIT HOTEL 


COTUIT, CAPE COD, MASS, 
Excellent boatiog. pathirg and fishing. 
Open [une MES WEBB, Prop. 


eaumaris Hotel, Muskoka Lake, 
On o, Canada. 1,000{t. above sea. 

No hay fever; good fishing, boating, bathing, 
Send for booklet. Epwarp Prowss, Prop. 


Connecticut 


Crest View Sanitarium 


Marblehead, Mass 
Rockmere Point, Cove Cottages 
For health, pure air, fine views. unequaled . 

——— headland; grounds and beach for 
boating, and fishing, private for 
guests. Address IR GILES. 
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If you spend the delightful Fall months, 
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HEIGHTS SANT- 
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Baths and health 

Adirondack air, 
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erate rates Liberal management. Finest trout 
in the State on premises. Booklet. 
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While the terms of Spain's re- 
ply to the conditions of peace 
presented by the United States have not yet 
been published, the answer from Spain has 
been sent to Paris from Madrid, thence 
cabled to the French Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, and is now in President McKinley's 
hands. It appears certain from the Madrid 
cablegrams that the reply of Spain will 
accept the four principal conditions made 
by the United States, and that the points 
upon which further negotiation will be 
necessary are not of such importance as to 
make doubtful the almost immediate con- 
clusion of a temporary peace pending the 
final arrangement of the terms in detail. The 
Spanish Cabinet Ministers are reported as 
saying that the document approved by the 
Ministry and by the Queen Regent yields, 
with little reserve, the four principal claims 
of the United States—namely, the cession of 
Porto Rico, the independence of Cuba, the 
granting to the United States of at least one 
of the Ladrone Islands (probably Guam), and 
the forming of a commission for the settle- 
ment of the intricate questions arising out of 
the Philippine Islands, with the understand- 
ing that the United States shall have a per- 
manent foothold there and a strong influence 
in the final determination of the relations 
between the insurgents, Spain, other foreign 
governments, and the United States. The 
points upon which Spain is reported to urge 
the modification of our conditions are: 
some delay in the evacuation of Cuba and 
Porto Rico; such arrangements for the yield- 
ing of Spain’s West Indian possessions as 
will, in minor particulars, make the act as 
little humiliating as possible to Spanish pride; 
and perhaps the question of the Spanish- 
Cuban debt. Some dispatches from Madrid 
to London intimate that Spain will attempt 
to induce our Government to assume this 
Cuban debt; nothing is less likely to be con- 
ceded, and it is to be hoped that Spain will 
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not make immediate peace depend upon th’s 
matter. If so, the prospects for a prompt 
settlement of the war are far from being good. 
Spain points out that cession of territory 
cannot be made without the consent of the 
Cortes, not now in session, but offers to con- 
voke the Cortes at once. This our Govern- 
ment regards as purely an internal political 
question for Spain to settle in its own way. 
Whether an armistice between Spain and the 
United States will be declared soon will de- 
pend entirely upon the attitude of Spain. An 
armistice is not a necessary sequence of ne- 
gotiations for peace according to the practice 
of international law; in this case, however, 
there seems to be no good reason why an 
armistice should not take place at once, pro- 
vided that Spain convinces our Government 
of her honesty of intention in yielding the 
important demands formiulated ; if Spain does 
give sufficient guarantees of her good faith 
on the main issues, the discussion of details 
might well be carried or during an armistice. 
In Madrid the news of probable peace has 
been received with general relief; no political 
upheaval has followed, and Sagasta seems to 
be meeting with the approval of the country. 


Press dispatches received 
in New York from Hong- 
Kong on Tuesday morning of this week state 
that a stubbornly contested battle took place 
on July 31 between Spanish and American 
troops at Malate, a village on Manila Bay. 
The Spaniards made a night attack on our 
lines, choosing for the purpose a particularly 
dark night and attacking with a greatly 
superior force. After three hours of hard 
fighting, in which our volunteers displayed 
the utmost courage and steadiness, the Span- 
ish forces were driven back with a loss of 
about five hundred killed and wounded, while 
our loss was only nine killed and four 
wounded. A final advance and charge by 
895 
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the Americans completely routed the enemy 
and drove them into Manila. 


General Miles is vigorously 
carrying on his campaign in 
Porto Rico, as is right and 
necessary, without the slightest regard to the 
pending peace negotiations. To understand 
the movements of our army in Porto Rico it 
may be well to note that the four towns, San 
Juan, Arecibo, Ponce, and Guayama, form, 
so to speak, the four corners (northeast, 
northwest, southwest, and southeast, respect- 
ively) of a rectangle which includes some- 
thing more than one-third of the island and 
lies in its center. To advance from Ponce 
to San Juan, therefore, is possible either by 
going directly north to Arecibo and then 
east, by going directly east to Guayama and 
then north, or by going on the road which 
forms a diagonal fine between Ponce and 
San Juan. General Miles seems to be mov- 
ing his forces in all of these directions. He 
has advanced on the direct road to San Juan 
as far as Coamo, which is but a few miles 
from Aibonito, where serious resistance has 
been thought possible. On the northern 
route from Ponce to Arecibo our forces have 
advanced as far as Utuado, passing through 
Adjuntas, and thé possibilities of the road to 
Arecibo and thence to San Juan are being 
carefully examined. Finally, our troops have 
taken possession of Guayama, at the south- 
eastern corner of the rectangle we have 
described, meeting with only slight resistance 
from a force of the enemy numbering about 
five hundred. It is also reported, although 
the news does not seem to be absolutely 
confirmed, that American troops have been 
landed near Cape San Juan, at the extreme 
northeastern corner of the island. Every- 
where our troops have advanced they have 
met a highly enthusiastic reception from the 
natives of Porto Rico, who continue to issue 
proclamations welcoming our troops, couched 
in the most expansive language, and to load 
our soldiers with praise and presents. It is 
to be hoped that as future American citizens 
they may show that earnestness is not incorn- 
patible with effusiveness. Reports are cur- 
rent that the main road direct from Ponce to 
San Juan has been mined, but the truth of 
the report is very doubtful, and, at all events, 
“ forewarned is forearmed.” The indications 
are that the number of Spanish regular troops 

in the island has been exaggerated; General 
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Wilson states that he does not think there 
are more than five thousand in all. It is 
certain that the Spanish officers can expect 
very little assistance from volunteers in 
Porto Rico. The foreign consuls have ad- 
vised the Spanish authorities in San Juan to 
surrender the island, and, upon their refusal 
to do this, have established a neutral terri- 
tory and are gathering the foreign residents 
and their property there. Troops continue 
to be sent in large numéers from this coun- 
try to Porto Rico, although the lay critic of 
the campaign fails to see the necessity of a 
larger force than is now on the island. In- 
deed, the criticism has been made in regard 
to the expected sailing of many regiments in 
the future, that it is being urged upon the 
Government through political quarters, in 
order that some of our commanders may have 
the satisfaction of going to the front before 
the close of the war. 


The Secretary of War di- 
rected an investigation into 
the conditions of the Concho 
to ascertain the reasons why it was sent with 
sick and wounded to New York in the con- 
dition which we described last week: The 
report of the investigation has not been given 
to the public, but the Secretary’s conclusions 
have been, and as The Outlook has criticised 
the Department for permitting such condi- 
tions to exist, it gives the Secretary’s state- 
ment to the public in full: 


Concerning the unfortunate occurrence on the 
ships Concho and Seneca, that brought home 
sick and wounded from Santiago, the Secretary 
of War gives out the following statement, after 
a careful investigation : 

At the time they left Santiago the general 
desire of convalescents to come nome doubtless 
overcrowded both ships. From the beginning of 
the Santiago campaign until within a few days 
the terrible conditions of that coast, where our 
ships had no shelter and always with a high surf, 
made the landing of troops, supplies, ammuni- 
tion, artillery, and medical stores difficult, and 
there is no doubt much inconvenience and suffer- 
ing were thereby caused that were unavoidable. 
The lighters that went with General Shafter’s 
fleet were lost on the way. ‘Two tows of lighters 
were. subsequently sent, which were also lost, 
and it was impossible to get supplies ashore ex- 
cept with the boats from the ships and those 
supplied by the navy. Later on a lighter was 
furnished by the navy, which was the only one 
there for many days. On account of the great 
number of sick and wounded, which was in ex- 
cess of what had been antic’pated, there was, no 
doubt, much privation and suffering, especially 
among the sick, at Santiago. 

The Captains of the Seneca and the Concho did 
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not report to General Shafter nor to Quarter- 
master Humphrey that they needed water. Had 
they done so, of course it would have been pro- 
vided. Then also a large number of civilians 
rushed aboard to get away, and they occupied 
many staterooms that should have been given 
over to the soldiers. No recurrence of such 
conditions will be possible hereafter, and no one 
regrets more than the Secretary of War that any- 
thing of the kind should have happened. The 
General commanding that army, the Surgeon- 
General, and the Quartermaster’s and Commis- 
sary departments have flone the best they could, 
but unforeseen circumstances, named above, 
prevented the conveniences being provided that 
otherwise would have been furnished. 

The Secretary has also issued an order to 
General Shafter at Santiago, directing that 
hereafter, when sick or wounded are sent 
home, some competent medical officer must 
inspect the transport and see that it is suit- 
able, is in suitable condition, and is adequately 
supplied with medicines, food, water, and 
nurses, that the ship is not overcrowded, 
and that the departure of the ship is duly 
announced to the Adjutant-General and Sur- 
geon-General. 


If the American 
people are satisfied 
with this report, they are more easily satis- 
fied than they should be. Why were the ships 
overcrowded ? Whois responsible for putting 
172 sick and wounded soldiers on a ship with 
berths for only 58? Why were civilians al- 
lowed to occupy staterooms which should have 
been given to the soldiers? Why was not 
the number of the sick and wounded antici- 
pated? Did not General Alger anticipate a 
serious battle at Santiago? For what did 
he suppose our soldiers and the Spanish 
soldiers were facing one another in those 
trenches? Did he not anticipate sickness? 
What did he suppose would produce sick- 
ness, if it was not produced by lying out of 
doors, alternately heated by a blazing sun 
and drenched by rain, in the sickly season in 
Cuba? Why were not the orders given 
before to General Shafter that have been 
given now? Why was not the Concho in- 
spected before it went to sea? Whose busi- 
ness was it to see that it was inspected? In 
view of the terrible conditions on the Seneca, 
the Leona, and the Concho, the severest thing 
that has yet been said of the department 
of which General Alger is the head is what 
General Alger himself has said of it: “ The 
General commanding that army, the Surgeon- 
General, and the Quartermaster Departments 
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have done the best they could.” We repeat 
what we said last week, that it will be the 
duty of Congress when it assembles to pro 
vide for a thorough judicial investigation into 
conditions which are a disgrace to the Amer- 
ican army and the American people. 


The results of Secretary 
Alger’s investigation in his 
defense of his department 
were published in Thursday’s papers. Friday’s 
papers contained what has been well called a 
“round robin,” signed by all the general 
officers in General Shafter’s army, against 
allowing that army to be left in Cuba. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, with characteristic bravery, 
led off in a separate letter addressed to Gen- 
eral Shafter. He declared that to keep the 
army in Cuba would involve the death of 
thousands; that in one division there were 
1,500 cases of malarial fever; that not ten per 
cent. of the men were fit for work ; that army 
surgeons estimate that if the army is kept in 
Cuba half the army will die; that it can now 
be moved to the North with perfect safety 
to itself and without danger to others, be- 
cause there is practically no yellow fever; 
that six weeks in the North would set the men 
allright; that moving from the present camps 
to higher land in Cuba would be of no ad- 
vantage; that four immune regiments are 
sufficient to do all the guard duty that is re 
quired; and he adds pathetically: “ If there 
were any object in keeping us here, we would 
face yellow fever with as much indifference as 
we face bullets. But there is no object init,” 
This letter is accompanied with the “ round 
robin” signed by all the American general 
officers, saying, in language the meaning of 
which it is impossible to misunderstand: 
“ This army must be moved at once, or perish, 
As the army can be safely moved now, the 
persons responsible for preventing such a 
move will be responsible for the unnecessary 
loss of many thousands of lives.” 


The Army Protest 
from Cuba 


Doubtless the publi- 
cation of such corre- 
spondence before it had reached the Secretary 
of War is both unusual and irregular. It 
might have embarrassed the President in his 
peace negotiations. Certainly it will discredit 
the Administration both at home and abroad, 
We do not wonder that the Secretary of War 
is angry and the President “disturbed.” The 
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men who have signed this protest are men of 
intelligence and could forecast all these effects. 
Army men are not wont to rush into print, 
to court publicity, or to air grievances. A 
single letter by a single man might have been 
discounted by the public; it will not dis- 
count a protest signed by all the general 
officers in the army before Santiago. We 
can understand this publication only as an 
appeal taken from the War Department to 
the country, and we cannot believe that 
such an appeal would have been taken 
except under the direst necessity. All the 
signers of the “round robin” might have 
said what Theodore Roosevelt says: “ I write 
only because I cannot see our men, who have 
fought so bravely and who have endured ex- 
treme hardship and danger so uncomplain- 
ingly, go to destruction without striving so 
far as lies in me to avert a doom as fearful 
as it is unnecessary and undeserved.” The 
suggestion that the order for the removal 
had been previously given will require for its 
acceptance official confirmation. According 
to an apparently well authenticated report of 
the Associated Press, which has rarely com- 
mitted any serious errors in its reports, the 
protest came from the Generals in the army 
as a response to a cable message from the 
Secretary of War to General Shafter order- 
ing him, on the recommendation of Surgeon- 
General Sternberg, to remove the army from 
Santiago to San Luis, in Cuba. The appeal 
against this order has been successful. The 
Secretary of War has had the political wis- 
dom to estimate aright the public feeling 
which such an appeal will produce through- 
out the country, and to order the entire army, 
with the exception of certain regiments of 
immunes left at Santiago or ordered to it for 
guard duty, to be transported to the North. 
If there is no military necessity requiring 
their presence in Cuba, this order should 
have been given before. If there is such a 
necessity, it ought not to be given now. 


In the press dispatches outlin- 
ing the terms laid down by the 
Presidenf as a basis for peace negotiations, 
no mention has been made of the Caroline 
Islands, though the cession of an island in the 
Ladrone group is required. This omission 
seems to require explanation. It was an- 
nounced weeks ago that the Monterey, on 
her voyage to Manila, was expected to take 
possession of the Carolines, from one of 
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which, Ponape, our missionaries, in 1889, 
after occupation for forty years, were ex- 
pelled by the Spaniards and their flourish- 
ing work broken up. At the date when 
the President's terms were announced no 
information had been received as to what 
the Monterey had done, and possibly this 
may account for his silence on a point of 
peculiar and vital interest to many Ameri- 
cans. We prefer to take this view of the 
matter for the present. But the point must 
not be lost sight of in the multitude of 
other pressing considerations. If there is a 
spot of earth outside of the long-recognized 
dominions of either power to which this 
country has a right prior to that of Spain it 
is the soil that has been reclaimed from sav- 
age heathenism to Christianity by the lives 
and labors of the devoted men and women 
who in 1852 occupied the Carolines in the 
name of the American churches. A great 
wrong was done when they were driven out. 
Spain, after long haggling, paid $17,500 for 
the destruction of their property at Ponape. 
But the wrong will not be repaired until they 
have full liberty to resume their work. Upon 
this we believe the American people will 
strenuously insist. Certainly theyshould do so. 


The question of territorial ex- 
pansion, brought to the front 
by the present war, is one upon which all 
parties are divided; and if this country were 
now employing the Swiss system of the ref- 
erendum, it is probable that the party ani- 
mosities of 1896 would be nearly obliterated 
by the coalition of old friends and old enemies 
on both sides of the pending issue. The 
Indiana Republicans in their Convention last 
week avoided conflict by ignoring the issue 
altogether. Against the free coinage of silver 
the Convention was explicit, and it went even 
further than the St. Louis platform in its 
indorsement of the gold standard. The 
Texas Democrats had a long conflict over 
the territorial policy to be pursued by the 
National Government. A minority, led by 
Congressman Bailey, protested against the 
inclusion in our territory of any people inca- 
pable of self-government, while a majority 
demanded the annexation of Porto Rico 
and the annexation of Cuba if the Cubans 
themselves desired to be annexed. The 


Political Events 


Populist, Democratic, and Silver Republican 
Conventions held in Nebraska seemed to be 
in sympathy with Mr. Bryan’s policy of 
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maintaining for this Nation unity of terri- 
tory, race, and language. 
expressions on this subject were guarded. 
In the fusion Convention in Wyoming the 
notable features were the absence of the 
Populists and the strength of the sentiment 
in favor of expansion. In the Florida Demo- 
cratic Convention the notable event was the 
demand for direct primaries for the nomina- 
tion of State officials. This the party man- 
agers managed to defeat. The election in 
Alabama resulted in further losses for the 
Populists. Four years ago this party, with 
the support of the Republicans, carried thirty- 
four out of sixty-six counties, even according 
to the returns of the Democratic election 
officials. This year the Populists, again sup- 
ported by the Republicans, carried less than 
ten counties. Since the adoption of the 
Chicago platform many of the ie ee have 
returned to the Democratic party, and still 
others have become indifferent. Less than 
half of the voters of the State went to the 
polls. 


The second annual 
meeting of the League 
of American Municipalities, held last week 
in Detroit, was the occasion of an instructive 
comparison of notes among the officials 
of a great many of our cities. The an- 
nual address of Mayor MacVickar, of Des 
Moines, the President of the League, was 
a strong argument for the municipal owner- 
ship of public franchises. In brief, his posi- 
tion was as follows: “ The public must own 
and operate all plants for the supplying of 
light and water. Probably it should extend 
its powers so as to take in street railways, 
heating plants, telephone and other means 
of intramural communication. So long as 
corporate interests operate these pablic 
utilities for private gain, just so long 
will we have uncompromising opposition 
to Civil Service Reform and good city govern- 
ment.” Mayor MacVickar recognized without 
flinching the fact that “we who believe in 
municipal reform are in the paradoxical posi- 
tion of claiming that our cities are doing 
badly what they are doing, yet urging that 
they assume new duties.” “ But,” he perti- 
nently continued, “ the logic of our contention 
is better than it seems. Nothing could do 
more to bring out the latent virtue of the 
indifferent citizen than to freight the ship of 
State, already, as he fears, overloaded, with 
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still dearer interests. I am not afraid to 
startle our money-making voters by producing 
a situation which will alarm them into a state 
of perpetual political vigilance.” President 
Walker, of the Trenton (New Jersey) Council, 
Mayor Maybury, of Detroit, and many other 
city officials discussed various systems of 
garbage disposal, none of which seemed to 
be regarded as thoroughly successful. Upon 
one point, however, there was considerable 
unanimity of feeling, and that was that garbage 
disposal was too closely related to the public 
health to be left in the hands of private con- 
tractors. At the second day’s meeting the 
control of the liquor traffic was the main 
subject of discussion. The concentration 
of the liquor traffic in the business streets and 
away from the homes was the restrictive 
measure which seemed to meet with the most 
favor. The South Carolina system of public 
control of the liquor business was strongly 
commended and as strongly condemned. 
About five hundred officials were present at 
the later sessions of the Convention, which 
fitly elected Mayor Black, of Columbus, the 
originator of the League, President for the 
ensuing year. 


The report of the Commis- 
sion appointed by Governor 
Black to investigate the expenditure of money 
upon the New York canals under the $9,000,- 
000 appropriation act presents a long series 
of almost criminal abuses, for which Superin- 
tendent of Public Works Aldridge and State 
Engineer Adams are officially responsible. 
In the advertising of contracts the Superin- 
tendent had expended $92,000 where $12,000 
would have been sufficient. In the letting of 
contracts the amount of different kinds of 
work was so stated that the bids which were 
really lowest were rejected. For example, 
in one case where it was known that at least 
20,000 yards of rock were to be excavated, the 
contract was let on a nominal specification of 
100 yards to a bidder who charged $3 a 
yard for rock excavation. Had there been 
but 100 yards of rock, the high charge for ex- 
cavating it would have been unimportant, but 
as there proved to be 35,000 yards, the State 
paid $105,000 for work which should have 
cost but $35,000. Where plans were changed 
the contractors were allowed to do a vast 
amount of work as “extra” or “ additional ” 
work, at prices not regulated by contract 
and often not submitted to the Canal Board, 
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as required by law. The prices paid for this 
“extra” work were so high as to show that 
the interests of the State had not been pro- 
tected. And, finally—to omit many minor 
abuses—a great deal of excavation at first 
classified as “earth” was subsequently re- 
classified as “rock,” to the great profit of 
the contractors and a corresponding loss to 
the State. In two cases the resident engi- 
neer was required by the State Engineer to 
make the rock classification against his own 
judgment and protest. In most cases, says 
the report, the material was loosened with a 
pick, and in some actually plowed. In very 
few was blasting used, though material can 
be properly classified as rock only when 
blasting is cheaper than plowing. The 
Commission estimates the losses from this 
scandalous management at more than $1,000,- 
000. It nevertheless recommends that the 
work be completed, though, if well done, it 
will cost $22,000,000 instead of $9,000.900 
as originally proposed to the voters. The 
Commission points out that the State of 
New York has received from the Erie Canal 
in tolls $134,600,000, whereas its total ex- 
penditures upon it from the beginning have 
been but $111,300,000—including the $9,000,- 
000 just expended. There remains, there- 
fore, a heavy balance in favor of the enter- 
prise, even after all the proposed expenditures 
are made. Governor Black has most prop- 
erly turned over the charges contained in the 
report to the department of the Attorney- 
General for such action as justice may de- 
mand, 


In October of 1897 there 
was opened the Mills 
House, Number |, in New York City, a 
lodging-house designed for men. Last week 
Mills House Number 2 was opened, at the 
corner of Rivington and Chrystie Streets. 
The purpose of Mr. D. O. Mills in erecting 
these lodging-houses is to provide clean, 
attractive rooms for men, with the privilege 
of baths of hot and cold water, at a cost not 
greater than that of the noisome lodging- 
houses that have flourished in New York for 
several years past, especially in the Bowery. 
The steady increase in the number of these 
houses some years ago attracted the atten- 
tion of several gentlemen who were inter- 
ested in tenement-house reform. At that 
time the need of just such buildings, erected 
at points convenient to the manufacturing 
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centers of the city, was recognized by these 
men, and out of their conference, Mr. Mills 
being one of the number, grew the plan of 
these lodging-houses now erected by Mr. 
Mills, the result of his individual effort, after 
a thorough study of the whole question of 
the life of the transient worker in New York. 
His purpose was to make it unnecessary for 
the unmarried man out of work, or the man 
separated from his family for one cause or 
another, to be the associate of the lodging- 
house tramp, and thus to prevent homeless- 
ness. The new Mills House is perhaps in 
some respects an improvement on the Mills 
House Number !. The bedrooms are placed 
around three sides of an inclosed court, the 
fourth side being occupied by the elevator 
and fire-proof stairways, bath and wash 
rooms. Every floor throughout the entire 
ten-story building is concreted. Each bed- 
room is separated from its neighbor by a 
plaster wall, and is occupied by a bed, a 
chair, and asmall closet above the foot of the 
bed. On each floor are all the necessary 
appliances for cleanliness. The kitchen is 
tiled, as is also the restaurant. The whole 
equipment of the housekeeping side is as 
perfect as money can make it in labor-saving 
devices and sanitary arrangement. The 
library, a lofty room, has a wainscoting of 
marble, which, while it adds, to its architect- 
ural beauty, is evidently put there for the 
purpose of obtaining the most perfect sani- 
tary cleanliness possible. The books are 
such as an intelligent man would want to 
use—encyclopzdias, standard books of ref- 
erence, standard historical works, complete 
sets of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Howells, 
and many other novelists, and a few of the 
poets. On the reading-tables are found all 
the leading magazines. The large court, into 
which one enters from the street, has a roof 
ten stories above its floor, the windows of 
the inner bedrooms opening on to this court. 
Here tables and chairs are provided for 
those who wish to play games and smoke. 


It is an interesting question what 
class of men will make use of 
these buildings. It would be startling if an 
accurate census could be taken of the num- 
ber of men in New York City who hire 
rooms in the tenement-house district. In 
one group of fifty housekeepers it was found 
that all but two sublet rooms to lodgers, at 
prices that are just about the prices charged 
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for room-rent in the Mills House—an aver- 
age of $1.25 per week, The subletting en- 
ables the family to occupy and control a 
whole floor, which gives front and rear win- 
dows. These lodgings provide no opportu- 
nities for cleanliness for the lodgers, and in 
very few cases opportunities for any contact 
with the family from whom the rooms are 
rented. This entire absence of social life 
drives these lodgers to the street corners and 
to the saloons. The Mills House makes 
social life, after the day’s work is done, or 
the day’s looking for work is done, possible 
to the man who needs social life at the close 
of the day. It also provides perfectly venti- 
lated bedrooms, a thing practically unknown 
to the lodger in a tenement-house family. 
It also provides good, wholesome meals and 
decent, healthful conditions for the man who, 
from accident or misfortune or low wages, 
finds himself otherwise homeless. Undesir- 
able tenants of such houses will not submit 
to the rules of the house for any considerable 
period. The rooms must be vacated, and 
remain vacated, after 9:30 A.m., and are not 
open until 5 P.m., and only one person may 
occupy a room. .No intoxicated person is 
allowed to enter the premises. Meals are 
furnished in the restaurant from 6 A.M. to 
9 P.M, at prices ranging from five to fifteen 
cents. A regular dinner of soup, fish, or meat, 
two vegetables or salad, dessert, tea, coffee, 
or milk, can be had for fifteen cents. The 
most hopeful evidence that this enterprise of 
Mr. Mills is meeting a want of the commu- 
nity is the fact that Number 2 was made 
necessary because Number | has exceeded 
its possibility of accommodating the men in 
the community who needed just such a hotel ; 
and it is believed that Mills House Number 
3 for men will be erected at no distant 
date as a business-philanthropic enterprise. 
Mr. Mills is also adding to his benefactions 
to the city by the erection of a house for 
women, to be conducted on practically the 
same basis, in the extreme lower part of the 
city. 
& 


The members of the 
Brooklyn Borough Board 
of Education are so imbued with the spirit 
of progress, so intelligent in educational mat- 
ters generally, that their failure to indorse 
the resolution supporting the order of Super- 
intendent Ward abolishing examinations for 
entrance to the High School for all the gradu- 
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ates of the grammar schools who had main- 
tained an average of eighty per cent. in class 
work for the past year is quite incompre- 
hensible. The failure to indorse this order 
of Superintendent Ward results in great in- 
justice to the pupils whose class standing 
entitled them to high-school privileges. The 
pupils who failed to keep the required stand- 
ard in class work took the examinations and 
will be given precedence inentrance. If the 
high schools cannot accommodate all who 
seek entrance, those who have not been 
examined are to be excluded, and must pass 
an examination in the fall before they 
can enter, even if there is room. That 
this is a great injustice all will admit. 
It has long been believed by educators that 
examinations are of little if any value in de 
termining a pupil’s ability—success or failure 
is so largely a matter of temperament. It is 
a well-known fact that negligent pupils cram 
for an examination, and pass with a fair per- 
centage, who could not pass the same exami- 
nation two months later with any credit. 
The argument is sometimes advanced that 
life in the school-room must prepare the 
pupil for emergencies, and that examinations 
are school-life emergencies. This argument 
is fallacious. Examinations are held at 
stated, well-known periods, so well known as 
to be the horror of nervous teachers and 
pupils, who never do themselves justice 
while under the strain. Have examinations, 
but at unlooked-for times. Let the pupil’s 
rank be determined by his ability to do 
grade work. Neither examinations nor pro- 
motions should be held, as now, at stated inter- 
vals of time. In every grade the test of a 
pupil’s ability should be the work he does 
day by day. If stated examinations are held 
at all, they should only supplement the daily 
test. 


The war prophets who for 
nearly tweaty years have 
at least annually foretold the immediate com- 
ing of strife between England and Russia 
will find occasion to renew their predictions 
in the present diplomatic tension between the 
two countries. That a crisis in the Eastern 
relations of Russia and England is impending 
is probable; that there is serious danger of 
war is unlikely, as at heart both nations wish 
to avert an open conflict. The point of dan- 
ger is the implied threat against England’s 
“open door” policy in China found in Rus- 
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sia’s interference in the New-Chang railway 
matter. This railway is to run between two 
treaty ports, Tien-Tsin and New-Chang ; its 
completion would do a great deal to open 
China’s trade to the world. Great Britain is 
practically behind the loan which the Chinese 
Government has been negotiating with the 
Hong-Kong and Shang-Hai bank for the 
building of the railway. Nowit appears that 
the Russian Government has objected to the 
loan, and has warned China that to proceed 
would be to incur Russian displeasure—a 
serious enough threat, considering the rela- 
tions between China and Russia. Noreason 
satisfactory to international law is offered for 
this interference; it seems to be a purely 
arbitrary exercise of power. The natural 
course of action on the part of Great Britain 
would seem to be a direct diplomatic remon- 
strance at St. Petersburg; but this action, 
so far as known, has not been taken. Instead, 
as Lord Salisbury has explained in Parlia- 
ment, Great Britain has offered to guarantee 
China against the effect of Russian interfer- 
ence, and wishes to proceed with the trans- 
action. Poor Chinais thus made a buffer in a 
new way between the opposing policies of 
the two great nations, and may be excused 
for some timidity in making a decision. The 
real significance is in the fact that once more 
Great Britain takes a distinct stand for a 
world-wide freedom of trade with China and 
against exclusive powers being exercised hy 
the nations which have acquired a foothold 
on Chinese territory. Lord Salisbury has 
always maintained that there was no real 
retreat in the dealings between Russia and 
England at the time of the Port Arthur treaty ; 
those critics who believed that England 
then distinctly abandoned a position taken 
will watch the present crisis closely. As an 
indication of firmness, the English Govern- 
ment has allowed it to be announced that the 
British navy has been put on a war footing 
and that the entire fleet can put to sea at a 
few hours’ notice. It is difficult to see how 
a positive admission of defeat by one or the 
other of the two governments can be avoided, 
but the subterfuges and intricacies of diplo- 
macy are endless, and the probability is that 
an open break will in some way be pre- 
vented, 


In accordance with 
his own expressed 


desire made in writing, the funeral of Bis- 
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marck was conducted with simplicity and with 
comparatively little ceremony. The German 
Emperor had expressed a wish that Bismarck 
should be buried iti the cathedral by the side 
of the Emperor William I., but such explicit 
directions had been left by Prince Bismarck 
himself that his family never for a moment 
thought of acceding to the Emperor’s request. 
In this connection there has been quoted an 
extract from one of Bismarck’s letters: 

[ will at least take precautions in good time 
against mischievous pranks being played with my 
dead body. I should not like to furnish what 
the Berliners call a “ beautiful corpse ” in one of 
those theatrical tragi-comedies, something be- 
tween a village fair and achurch procession. It 
would be about the only thing that now has any 
terrors for me. 

The simple epitaph which was prescribed by 
the dead statesman contains nothing but his 
name and dates of birth and death, with the 
words, “ A faithful German, servant of Em- 
peror William I.” Surely no one could have 
selected a better sentence as descriptive of 
Bismarck's chief life-work. The spot selected 
by the Prince for the site of his mausoleum 
is near Friedrichsruh, beside the castle, and is 
described as a singularly bare, uninviting, and 
unromanticspot. The funeral ceremonies were 
witnessed by about six hundred people. The 
Emperor was present, and in all his words to 
the family and utterances for the public has 
appeared to be extremely anxious to com- 
municate his regard for the statesman whom 
while living he once slighted and offended so 
bitterly. In his letter to the present Imperial 
Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, the Emperor 


says: 

We who were witnesses of his splendid labors, 
who looked up to him in admiration as a master 
of statecraft, as a fearless fighter in war or peace, 
as a most devoted son of the Fatherland, anda 
most faithful servant of his Emperor and King, 
are deeply affected by the death of the man whom 
God the Lord fashioned as the instrument to 
achieve the realization of the undying aspiration 
for Germany’s unity and greatness. 
A special memorial funeral service in honor of 
Prince Bismarck was held at Berlin on Thurs- 
day at the Emperor’s Memorial Church, and 
was attended by the royal family and by 
almost all of the men of highest rank and 
fame in the Empire. Possibly there is some 
significance in the stated fact that the chairs 
set apart for members of the Bismarck family 
were not occupied. The German papers 
speak with special appreciation of the mes- 
sages of sympathy sent by the President for 
the people of the United States. 
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The report of the Commit- 
tee appointed by the English 
Government to consider the subject of “ Old- 
Age Pensions ”’ is emphatically against every 
proposal brought before it. The Committee 
was, indeed, restricted in the scope of its 
inquiries. It was not allowed to consider 
any proposition for pensions to all persons 
over sixty-five years of age, but was required 
to limit its attention to plans by which those 
who themselves saved in order to provide 
old-age pensions might have the amount of 
their savings increased by the aid of the 
State. A great many such plans were con- 
sidered, but the Committee found insupera- 
ble objections to all. It reached the conclu- 
sion that only a minority of the working 
people in England would be willing to make 
regular weekly payments in order to provide 
against poverty at an age which they might 
never reach, and that those who were thrifty 
enough to make such payments were not 
those whose destitution in old age now im- 
poses such a burden upon local taxpayers. 
To ask, therefore, that the general body of 
wage-earners should be taxed in order to 
provide pensions for this relatively small class 
seemed to the Committee to commend itself 
neither to the heart nor to the intellect of the 
nation, 


Old-Age Pensions 


The report has, of course, 
proven a great disappoint- 
ment to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
followers, and forty-five Unionist members of 
Parliament have called upon the Govern- 
ment to bring forward definite Jegislation in 
fulfillment of “the pledges given at the last 
general election by the members of the Gov- 
ernment.” Apparently exception is taken not 
so much to the findings of the Committee 
upon the plans before it as to the want of 
consideration of the more comprehensive 
plans for old-age pensions. The London 
“ Spectator,” for example, declares that next 
toa “living wage” the prime need of the 
working people of England is “ an honorable 
provision against the period when they can 
no longer earn wages.” The present poor 
laws, it says, make provision for old age, 
but not an bonorable one. If the State pen- 
sion is to be honorable, it continues, it must 
be given to every aged person in the coun- 
try, rich as well as poor. No stigma can 
then be attached to its enjoyment. To pro- 
vide seven shillings a week (seven dollars per 
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month) for all persons over sixty-five years 
of age would require but $100,000,000 a year. 
This expenditure, furthermore, would de- 
crease the amount ($50,000,000 a year) which 
England now spends, dishonoringly, upon its 
eight hundred thousand paupers. Whether 
or not such a provision would sap the springs 
of industry and thrift is by no means certain, 
for there is a chance that the working people, 
by looking forward more hopefully toward 
old age, might be prompted to labor more 
hopefully in providing for their future. Cer- 
tainly this plan is infinitely better than one 
which would limit the pension to those who 
need it, and thus, like the present poor laws, 
put a premium upon the indigence it seeks 
to relieve. 


The revelations now 
being made by Ernest 
Terah Hooley, the bankrupt company pro- 
moter, ought to overwhelm further opposi- 
tion to a stringent act of Parliament—such 
as was defeated a few years ago—making 
directors financially responsible for mislead- 
ing prospectuses and reports issued by their 
companies. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Hooley first won his way to fame and fortune 
as the organizer of the successful Dunlop 
Tire Company. The power which he wielded 
as “ King of Tire” did not satisfy his ambi- 
tion, and he began a wonderful career of 
organizing companies for all sorts of business 
enterprises. Inhis boardsof directors some 
of the most famous names in England uni- 
formly appeared. The examination now 
going on shows how they were secured, 
The Earl of Winchelsea, says Mr. Hooley, 
himself suggested that he ought to receive 
ten thousand pounds for joining the direct- 
orate of the Cycle Tube Company. Earl 
De la Warr, he says, had offered him one thou- 
sand pounds to say on the witness-stand that 
the twenty-five thousand pounds paid to the 
Earl was a gift made after the floating of 
the company which the Earlhad joined. An 
agent of Lord Albemarle, says Mr. Hooley, 
had likewise placed a thousand sovereigns at 
his disposal if he would say that the money 
given Lord Albemarle was a present made 
after the company was floated. Some of 
the personages incriminated have denied 
these accusations, but Mr. Hooley claims to 
have in his possession papers to prove the 
accuracy of his statements. The legal rep- 
resentative of Lord Albemarle stated his 
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willingness to return nine thousand pounds 
which his lordship had received, though he 
denied that it was taken for a corrupt con- 
sideration. Altogether the situation is one 
to arouse the bitterest indignation among 
the small investors who lost their savings 
through their faith that companies directed 
by the nobility were honorably managed, and 
administers a blow to the superstition that 
the English aristocracy of birth is free from 
the materialistic spirit which is supposed 
to be supreme among our aristocracy of 
wealth. Our American plutocrats, whatever 
their shortcomings, have never sold their 
reputations in any way comparable with 
the sale which has been taking place in 
England. 


The House of Lords 
has just passed the 
third reading of the 
Colonial Marriages Bill, to render valid in 
the United Kingdom a marriage between a 
man and his deceased wife’s sister lawfully 
contracted in the Colonies. The bill is yet 
to pass the House of Commons, where only 
slight opposition is expected. The success 
of this measure in the House of Lords is note- 
worthy, as it marks the giving way of preju- 
dices which have ruled there almost imme- 
morially on this question. Year after year a 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill has been intro- 
duced, only to be rejected regularly by an 
alliance of lords, spiritual and temporal, but- 
tressed by obsolete arguments based on a 
narrow interpretation of Old Testament pas- 
sages. There was often a good deal of un- 
conscious humor in the opposition thus 
manifested, as there is in the present situa- 
tion. Mostof the self-governing colonies had 
already passed a similar measure, and the 
House of Lords, in recognizing the validity 
of colonial legislation, takes away the ground 
of opposition to a similar law in the mother 
country. As a leading English authority 
says, it cannot be right that a man should be 
legitimate in Canada and illegitimate in 
England. This is another recent instance 
of colonial initiative practically dictating a 
change in imperial legislation, for it is now 
recognized that marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister will soon be legalized in England. 
It was noticeable that the opposing arguments 
this time were chiefly concerned about the 
effect of the bill on the succession to real 
property in England, 


The “Deceased Wife's 
Sister ’’ Bill 
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The Near East 


In several successive editorials we have 
ceasidered what National duty and honor 
demand of us in our attitude toward the 
Filipinos. We have insisted that this ques- 
tion should take the precedence of all ques- 
tions of commercial interest and diplomatic 
expediency ; that our question is not, What 
can we get out of the Philippines? but, 
What is our duty toward the Filipinos? Last 
week, in restating our duty from this point of 
view, we intimated that we would, in a future 
issue, consider “the question of our self- 
interest.” To that question we direct the 
thoughts of our readers in this article. 

A great deal of current discussion in the 
press and in private circles assumes that the 
Philippines belong naturally in the domain of 
Europe and European interests, and that in 
putting our flag up at Manila we are leaving 
our hemisphere and entering theirs. The 
following approximate estimate of distances 
should serve as a sufficient correction of this 
curious but common error: 


(approximately), 
Distance from Philippines to Liverpool via 
13,000 
Distance from Philippines to New York via 
12,000 
Distance from Philippines to San Francisco 7,500 


In this statement we take Liverpool as 
representing the European Atlantic coast, 
New York City as representing the American 
Atlantic coast, and San Francisco as repre- 
senting the American Pacific coast. Substi- 
tuting for these Southampton, Kiel, Havre, 
Boston, Baltimore, Seattle, Portland, would 
make some difference in the distances, 
but would not vitally affect the comparison. 
Germany, England, and France are more 
than half as far again from the Philippines 
as the United States; and when we have 
built a Nicaraguan Canal, as we shall before 
long, our Atlantic coast will be, in round 
numbers, a thousand miles nearer to the 
Philippines than either of those countries. 
Whether we have any right in the East or 
not, geographically the East does not belong 
to Europe. It is not in her hemisphere. 

The accompanying map will give to our 
readers at a glance the relation of the United 
States to the several islands over which our 
flag is now flying. Cuba and Porto Rico 
stand near the gateway of the future Nica- 
raguan Canal, to protect our future highway 
from attack. Hawaii serves as a half-way 
house between our western border and the 
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East. The Ladrones and the Carolines—if 
the latter shall be eventually included—con- 
stitute other and convenient depots, the for- 
mer on the ocean highway to China and 
Japan, the latter on the highway to Australia. 
That Cuba and Porto Rico are to be either 
American in fact and name, or bound to us by 
ties so close that for all commercial purposes 
they may be regarded as one with us, even 
though they fly a different flag, may be taken 
for granted. Hawaii is now apart of the 
United States, and will, we may safely 
assume, never be sundered from us. The 
question for the American people to consider 
with care and to determine with wise judg- 
ment is, Shall we secure and maintain either 
American supremacy over or an American 
partnership with the Philippines? Or shall 
we suffer them to lapse into the hands of 
Spain, to fall into anarchy, or to be divided 
among the European Powers? 

From a very remote time the East has 
been a source of wealth to every people 
trading with it. It inspired the commerce of 
Phoenicia; made Venice a queen city; laid 
the foundations of England’s commercial 
greatness. The reasons for this are not far 
to seek. The immense populations of tl: 
East demand the products of civilization, 
and her wretchedly paid labor furnishes, at 
incredibly small prices, what she has to give. 
Civilization will raise her wages, but it will 
still more rapidly increase her efficiency and 
enlarge her demands. It is not strange that 
Germany, France, Russia, and England are all 
eagerly competing for the enlargement of this 
Eastern trade which the dismemberment of 
China and the crumbling down of her wall are 
opening to the commercial nations of the world. 

Consider. China has a population esti- 
mated at 400,000.000; she is dominated by 
a traditionalism which until now has kept 
her life in the same conditions in which it 
was two thousand years ago. Until the 
present decade she was without steam, elec- 
tricity, or the printing-press; her ships still 
junks, her most important land carriage a 
wheelbarrow. This was; this is; but this is 
not to be. She is waking up. She is begin- 
ning to build railroads. She will presently 
want highways, carriages, electric roads, 
steamboats, agricultural tools, carpets, mu- 
sical instruments—all that civilization at once 
supplies to man and inspires man to demand. 
But first she will want more and better 
food. Rice? Yes, we know that she has 
rice, and is fond of it. But we also know 
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that no people ever grew great and strong 
without a diversity of foods. China is the 
land of famines. America is the land of 
plenty. Look at that map; and then answer 
the question, Does not nature clearly desig- 
nate the wheat-fields of our trans-Mississippi 
region as the supply-field.for the underfed 
millions of China? Treaties established by 
far-seeing statesmen have secured for Amer- 
ica a right to the most favorable trade condi- 
tions with China accorded by her to any peo- 
ple. Neither Germany, nor Russia, nor France 
can shut our products out of Chinese ports 
in favor of her own, without violating our 
treaty rights as well as the rights of China. 
We quote from an article by John Foord ina 
recent issue of the New York “ Times,” to 
which we are indebted for other statements of 
fact in this paragraph: 

In 1844 citizens of the United States were 
granted the same commercial privileges in China 
as those of any other nation whatever, and in 
the treaty of that year it was stipulated that “if 
additional advantages and privileges of whatever 
description be conceded hereafter by China to 
any other nation, the United States and the citi- 
zens thereof shall be entitled thereupon to a 
complete, equal, and impartial participation in 
the same.” Under the treaty of Tientsin, con- 
cluded in 1858, it is declared that should China 
at any time grant to any nation or the merchants 
or citizens of any natign any right, privilege, or 
favor connected with either navigation, com- 
merce, political, or other intercourse, which is 
not conferred by this treaty, such right, privilege, 
and favor shall at once freely inure to the benefit 
of the United States. Treaties concluded since 
merely amplify and affirm the statement of the 
rights thus enunciated. 


While other nations have been eagerly com- 
peting for the Chinese trade, our share of it has 
sensibly increased, It has not been specially 
fostered by our Government. It has not 
been eagerly sought, as yet, by any great 
mercantile trading company. .There is in 
the United States nothing answering to the 
East India Company of Great Britain, or 
the analogous German Trading Company. 
Nevertheless, the exports to China from the 
United States will be this year four times as 
great as in 1890, and more than three times as 
great as in 1895. Then they were $3,600,- 
000; this year they promise to be about 
$11,000,000. Some of the items in this in- 
crease are interesting and suggestive. Thus, 
for example, in bicycles, the exports to China 
for ten months of the present fiscal year 
amount to $24,606, against $11,444 in the 
corresponding months of last year. In tele- 
graph, telephone, and other instruments of 
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this class the exports of the ten months are 
$22,374, against $3,940 in the same time 
last year. Carriages and cars increased 
from $1,632 in the first ten months of last 
year to $28,603 in the corresponding months 
of this year; canned beef from 90,984 pounds 
in ten months of last year to 156,718 pounds 
in the same time this year; bacon from 
18,002 pounds to 30,375. These figures are 
taken from an abstract in the New York 
“Times ” of a recent “ Summary of Finance 
and Commerce” issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

National interest demands that we do all 
that can be legitimately and honorably done 
to protect and to promote this growing trade. 
Our over-protected manufacturers no longer 
find an adequate market in our own land. The 
rapidity and economy of production due to 
machinery and to skill in using it glut the 
market and cause periodical stoppages of 
industry and consequent distress. Our Pacific 
coast wheat is sent either across the Con- 
tinent or around the Cape to have its market 
price determined for us in Liverpool. We 
have breadstuffs for the underfed of China; 
we have the ingenuity which will enable us 
to share with Europe in furnishing her the 


-_ long-needed implements of civilized life; and 


we are from three to four thousand miles 
nearer to her by sea than any competing 
European country. Why should not we share 
with European countries in competing for her 
trade? 

But it is not interest only which summons 
us. In this, as in many other cases, a true 
self-interest and a true philanthropy plead 
the same cause and guide in the same direc. 
tion, Grant that we can learn something 
from China; certainly she can learn much from 
us. Bibles and missionaries and churches are, 
we believe, essential to any true and last 
ing civilization; but Bibles and missionaries 
and churches are not alone enough. China 
needs more than the advantages of material 
civilization, but she certainly needs these 
advantages. Leta single illustration suffice: 
Charity can ameliorate famines, but only 
commerce can prevent them. If China is 
ever to have the advantages of an Occidental 
civilization, if she is ever to have what im- 
proved methods of agriculture, commerce, 


-and manufactures confer, she must obtain 


them by coming into the commercial fellow- 
ship of the world. And America is her near- 
est civilized neighbor. The highest humanity 
as well as our most evident self-interest 
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demand that we be neighborly, by uniting with 
England in demanding for China the advan- 
tages of “the open door,” and in generously 
competing with England in entering it with 
our industrial and commercial life. 

If we are to do this, we must have in the 
Eastern Hemisphere more than a “coaling- 


_ Station.” We must have some ports under 


the American flag, and recognizing its 
Supremacy. We must not be dependent on 
the courtesy of other powers for a right to 
live in the East. We must not have again 
to choose in time of war, as we had when 
England rightly ordered our fleet out of 
Hong-Kong, between sailing back to San 
Francisco and winning a port for ourselves 
by our guns. This time we could do it, be 
Cause our enemy had a port and we were 
strong enough to take itfromhim, The next 
time we might have no port convenient, and 
we should be obliged to leave American 
interests unprotected. Look at this map 
again. Put up a flag at the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Carolines, the Ladrones, the 
Philippines. Put it up also, where it is now 
flying, at the Samoan Islands and the Mari- 
anne Islands, not designated on this map. 
What does that flag mean? It means a 
protected highway between America and 
the far East—far no longer—and a reason- 
able protection to American commerce in its 
honorable competition with the other Chris- 
tian nations of the world, in the endeavor to 
give to the half-civilized populations of the 
East the boonof modern civilization through 
the ministry of commerce, 


Catholic Americanism” 


That progressives and reactionaries dwell 
together and pull apart in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, as in all other churches, is well 
known to our readers. It has been freshly 
signalized to the public by the vigorous 
attack on the progressives made by a recent 
French book, “ Essays on Americanism: Is 
Father Hecker a Saint?” While Father 
Hecker is thus singled out for animadversion, 
Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishops Ireland 
and Keane are made co-defendants with him 
in this indictment of American Catholicism by 
a European Catholic. 

Isaac Thomas Hecker, who died in 1888, 
founded thirty years previously the only order 
of priests in the Roman Catholic Church that 
is of American origin, the “ Congregation of 
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Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle,” 
commonly called the Paulist Fathers, whose 
headquarters are at Fifty-ninth Street and 
Ninth Avenue, New York. This foundation, 
sanctioned by Pius IX., was the result of 
Father Hecker’s protest against his immedi- 
ate superiors, who expected to build up 
Catholicism in America upon European lines. 
His belief that the Church could spread only 
in conformity to American ideas has gained 
ascendency among American Catholics, and 
is making converts beyond the Atlantic, where 
the story of his life is now in its sixth French 
edition. This latest attack is merely a 
new alarm note from the defeated party, 
and verifies what Hecker himself said, that 
“ Europeans cannot or will not understand 
that what Americans mean by the separation 
of Church and State is perfect liberty for 
religion, not indifference to religion.” 

The cleavage between the Latin and the 
Teutonic races which took place at the Prot- 
estant Reformation reappears in the present 
division between the progressives and the 
reactionaries in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Father Hecker, himself of German-American 
parentage, and a convert from Methodism, 
was the foremost to recognize, as vital to the 
growth of his Church in America, those 
elements in which the superiority of the 
Teutonic over the Latin nations is now widely 
noted in international comparisons and com- 
petitions. His petition at Rome was fora 
new order for a new time, and the institu- 
tion of the Paulist Fathers was the initiation 
of Americanism in the Catholic Church, 
Archbishop Ireland says: “ Father Hecker 
was the typical American priest.” He and 
his co-workers used to be spoken of by their 
Catholic critics as the “ Yankee” Catholics. 
They were and are uncompromising oppo- 
nents of the endeavors of European Gov- 
ernments to use the Catholic Church 
as an instrument to hinder the assimilation 
of our Catholic immigrants to American 
ideas. | 

Americanism, as defined by progressive 
Catholics of this type, has both a political 
and an ecclesiastical sense. Politically, it 
is the doctrine of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence concerning the God-given rights of 
man, and involves the affirmation of the su- 
premacy of God and of the divine basis of 
government. Ecclesiastically, it is the doc- 
trine of the United States Constitution con- 
cerning the separation of Church and State, 
whereby the domain of religion is relegated 
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absolutely to the authority of the Church, 
This authority, when expressed by the infalli- 
ble pontiff, is acquiesced in by the American 
Catholic as completely as by the Italian ; but 
in the political domain independence and 
loyalty are affirmed as stoutly by the Amer- 
ican Catholic as by the American Protestant. 
The Papal Delegate, now Cardinal Satolli, 
when in Chicago, publicly deciared that the 
Gospels and the American Constitution, taken 
together, are a complete charter of human life. 

Thus the line between old and new is in 
the Roman Catholic Church different from 
that in other churches. It is not, as else- 
where, on theological or ritualistic questions, 
but on ecclesiastical policy. The progressive 
Catholic holds that this, instead of being 
in America conformed to that adopted by 
the Church in Latin or Latinized countries, 
should be conformable to the peculiarities of 
the Anglo-Saxon character and the American 
Constitution. “Americanism,” said Mgr. 
O’Connell at the International Catholic Sci- 
entific Congress last year, “is nothing else 
than that loyal devotion that Catholics in 
America bear to the principles on which their 
Government is founded, and their conviction 
that. these principles afford Catholics favor- 
able opportunities for promoting the glory of 
God, the growth of the Church, and the sal- 
vation of souls in America.” 

Father Hecker did not propose to trans- 
plant his Americanism throughout the world, 
nor did he think that men of all nations are to 
be dealt with alike. His germinant idea—the 
necessity of finding a remedy for the seem- 
ing inferiority of Catholics in contemporary 
struggles—led him on by a patb familiar 
to the Church since the days of the Apostle 
who to Jews became a Jew and to Greeks a 
Greek. 

It is the glory of Christianity that it has 
adapted its forms and methods to different 
epochs, nations, and races, while preserving 
its spirit. Thus there have been a Greek 
Christianity, a Latin Christianity, a Germanic 
Christianity, and we look with hope for an 
Oriental Christianity. It is to the honor of 
Father Hecker and the Paulist Fathers that 
they have combined with inflexible loyalty 
to the essential principles of the Catholic 
faith a determination to secure for the Roman 
Church that adaptability of method which is 
a distinguishing characteristic of the Christian 
life. Americans have a right to look with 
suspicion on any organization which keeps 
alive Old World dissensions in the New 
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World; which keeps the foreign immigrant, 
in language, in habit, in loyalty, German, 
French, Irish, Hungarian, or Italian. They 
have a right to look with suspicion on eccle- 
siastics, whether Roman or Protestant, who 
strive to keep up differences of dialect in 
America, as they look with suspicion on 
Orangemen who import into the United States 
feuds born and nourished on Irish soil. They 
would have a right to look with suspicion on 
the Catholic Church if it were primarily an 
Italian Church. But they ought to know 
that an increasing number of leading spirits 
in that Church not only believe that loyalty 
to their Church is quite consonant with loyalty 
to their country, but that it is the glory of 
their Church that it can be truly American. 
To the American Catholic, liberty is as dear 
as to the American Protestant; and it would 
find as loyal and eager defenders in Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, and the Paulist 
Fathers as in any of the Protestant clergy. 

This fact furnishes a quite sufficient answer 
to the attacks upon the Church by the Amer- 
ican Protective Association. The way to 
protect American institutions is not to attack 
any Church, but to join hands with all true 
Americans in all Churches, against all false 
Americanism, wherever it may be found. 
In this growing spirit of Americanism in the 
Roman Catholic Church is to be found also 
the adequate response to all fears of the 
political domination of the Church in 
America, and the equally foolish fears that 
the presence of a great Roman Catholic popu- 
lation in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
will interfere to prevent the establishment of 
free institutions in these islands. The enemy 
of freedom is not the Roman Catholic 
Church, but the spirit of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, wherever it shows itself. 

The attack upon the Paulists in the above- 
mentioned essays has one element of simi- 
larity to the controversy among Protestants 
of the old with the new type of evangelicals. 
In the vein of some who complain that the 
humanitarian Gospel of to-day is a departure 
from the old Gospel, these essays say, “If 
Father Hecker is a saint, it is not after the 
old style. . . . Is there, then, a new type of 
sanctity?” Archbishop Ireland answered this 
beforehand in his Introduction to the Life of 
Father Hecker: 


Each century calls for its type of Christian 


perfection. At one time it was martyrdom ; at 
another it was the humility of the cloister. To- 
day we need the Christian gentleman and the 
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Christian citizen. An honest ballot and social 
decorum among Catholics will do more for God’s 
glory and the salvation of souls than midnight 
flagellations or Compostellan pilgrimages. 

During the forty years since their institu 
tion, the Paulist Fathers, now numbering 
thirty-five, have represented altogether the 
best type of Roman Catholicism in America. 
This was recognized years ago, when the 
late Father Hewit received the honorary 
D.D. from Amherst College. Their charac- 
istic aims are personal perfection of charac- 
ter and the development of individuality as 
an organic factor of the common life. Their 
activity has been specially conspicuous in 
effective preaching by their ablest men, in 
the development and diffusion of Catholic 
literature, and in an unrelenting warfare upon 
the drink evil. Their Americanism is un- 
impeachable, and a salutary corrective, as 
events occasionally show, to alien tendencies 
imported among their co-religionists. In this 
respect, at least, their countrymen will love 
them for the enemies they have made. 


Bearing the Burden 


Only once or twice in the record of the life 
of Christ are we made aware of. his own 
burdens. What those burdens were we can 
discern even when we cannot comprehend: 
loneliness of, spirit, the deep repulsion of a 
perfectly pure nature in an impure society, the 
solitude of a great love in an unloving world, 
the sense of isolation, the pain of rejection, 
the anguish of betrayal, the pains of death. 
That these burdens were heavier than man 
ever bore before or has carried since becomes 
more clear as we are able to read the con- 
sciousness of the Son of God as it unfolded 
under the conditions of human life. There 
must have been times when the moral anguish 
of Christ was measured only by the distance 
between his ideals of purity and righteousness 
and the standards of the society about him. 
When the man of refined instinct and delicate 
training is compelled to live in the unspeakable 
physical and moral conditions of the most 
degraded poor in modern cities, his soul and 
body cry out in revolt; every breath in such a 
polluted air is torture. What must have been 
the suffering of the sinless and stainiess Christ 
in a world blackened with sin, blasted with hate 
and malice, foul with all moral uncleanness? 
We may look at this burden among the many 
which Christ bore, but we cannot really look 
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into it; there were depths fn that experience 
which we cannot sound. 


Of all this burden-bearing how little is 
said! In divine silence the divine sufferer 
endures ; and only once or twice, when the 
blackness of darkness is upon him, does the 
anguish of the great spirit become audible. 
Add to these personal burdens the absence 
of that sense of fellowship which strengthens 
us when the load cuts deep, and the measure 
of the endurance of Christ becomes still more 
clear. Among all the men who followed 
and all the women who loved him there was 
not one who ‘could give him real spiritual 
companionship. Among them all not one 
entered into the heart of his life; not one 
comprehended the nature of his trial. They 
gave him shelter; they hung upon his words; 
they gave him care and love; in the end they 
saw the divinity in him and died for him in 
victorious faith; but while he was with them 
not one broke the solitude of his inward life; 
no one gave him counsel; no one touched 
the secret of his sorrow with the divination 
of love; they were blind and dumb in the 
presence of his heaviest burden. And yet 
never, save in the last terrible hour, does he 
break the rule of divine reticence which he 
had imposed upon himself. He bore his own 
burdens in silence, 


For the greatest of all the burden-bearers 


the world has ever known there was, however, 


the divinest of all refuges from personal sor- 
row: the bearing of the burdens of the world. 
He was no weary Titan bending beneath the 
weight of a sorrowful world; his mighty load 
of care was borne, not alone with the patience 
of a divine fortitude, but with the divine hope- 
fulness of one who read the mystery of man’s 
sorrow and saw at the heart of it a divine 
liberation and enrichment, There were many 
shadows which Christ did not strive to lift; 
burdens which he did not endeavor to re- 
move; black mysteries which he did not 
attempt to explain. He knew their secret, 
but he could not reveal it because there were 
no words in human speech to contain it, and 
no reach of spiritual experience in those who 
heard him to interpret it. The limitation of 
our knowledge did not rest upon his insight, 
but upon his power of communication. He 


was like a wise man dealing with children ; 
his knowledge has outrun the boundaries of 
their understanding. He was silent about 
many things because, if he had spoken, we 
could not have understood him. But though 
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he saw beyond the narrow limits of. human 
knowledge, he seemed to feel the more deeply 
for those who suffered and could not under- 
stand why they suffered. His heart went out 
to the great multitudes shut in so often, in so 
many ways, by the mists of ignorance. He 
could not explain the divine purpose back of 
all human sorrow, but he could reveal the 
divine attitude toward the burden-laden world. 
He did not explain death and loss and human 
anguish, but in the crowded ways along which 
men walked in uncertainty and grief he seemed 
to be always saying, “ Come unto me, and I 
will give you rest.” He bore our burdens 
and carried our sorrows, and yet he spoke 
with serene certainty of the love of God! 


In the light of his life all lives must find 
their strength and peace; in his spirit all 
men who are eager to share the burdens of 
their fellows must find that courage which is 
the source of helpfulness. The despairing 
may sympathize, but they cannot assuage, 
inspire, or console. The deepest experience 
comes to those alone who drink of the cup 
which is held to the lips of humanity, who 
share the fortunes of the race. If a man 
stand apart from his fellows in some garden 
of ease and comfort, walled in from the high- 
way along which the common sorrows pass, 
he may have some hours of peace and enjoy- 
ment, but he will never know what life means; 
he will never touch the sources of spiritual 
growth; he will never know what is in the 
depths of his own spirit. To shut one’s self 
away from the cares of men is to miss that 
deeper education for which the spiritual 
order of the world stands, The end of living 
is not to escape experience, but to share it; 
and nod experience is so deep and great as 
that which comes to the race in its griefs and 
cares. We escape from our own limitations 
in the exact measure in which we give our- 
selves up to spiritual fellowship with our 
race; and there is no diviner privilege than 
the opportunity of bearing burdens which 
rest on the shoulders of others and of enter- 
ing into the sorrows which pierce the hearts 
of others. Ina national crisis the true citi- 
zen does not feel the less because he is not 
touched in person or property; his heart 
bears the general anxiety as if it were a 
private burden. And the man who goes his 
own way in such an experience, without care 
or anxiety, not only reveals a shallow nature, 
but misses the chance of a great enrichment 
of his own life. There is no nobility in the 
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man who fs burdened only when he feels the 
weight on his own shoulders ; for we approach 
the stature of Christ in the exact measure in 
which we carry, with him, the burdens of 
the world. 


We make those burdens lighter, and the 
sorrows of this mysterious experience we call 
life easier to bear, only as we share with him 
also the divine vision and hopefulness, It is 
always noble to bear the burdens of men, but 
we diminish those burdens only as we carry 
them with a faith which gives us courage and 
serenity. A sorrowful Christ would have 
won our hearts, but could not have delivered 
us. Deliverance involves a power greater 
than that required to bear the burden, The 
man whose courage is only sufficient to keep 
him in his place under the fire of the battery 
is brave, but he cannot be one of those lead- 
ers whose contagious heroism makes danger 
* sweet and death companionable. If we are 
to help our fellows, we must not only share 
their fortunes; we must rise above them. 
Every hero inspires his followers with the 
faith that there is something for which life 
may wisely and well be surrendered; a gain 
for which death is not too great a price to 
pay. The true burden-bearer must feel the 
weight and pain; but he must also endure as 
if these sorrows of an hour were but the price 
of a strength and growth and vision in the 
final possession of which all sacrifices will 
seem small. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator recently gave a somewhat 
unique lunch party. The bill of fare, written 
in Arabic, presented a wide choice in Syrian 
dishes. The cook was a native of the Leb. 
anon, the waiter was born within sight of 
Mount Hermon, while all the five guests were 
brought up in Syria. The restaurant was 
filled with the sound of Arabic gutturals, as 
the regular habitués chatted over their lunch, 
When the door swung open, echoes of the 
same gutturals, softened by the voices of 
children playing in the street, were heard 
mingling with the roar of the elevated rail- 
way. For the lunch was given in the Arab 
quarter of New York, which has its center in 
the lower part of Washington Street. The 
district might well be called New Pheenicia, 
as most of the Syrian emigrants come from 
the narrow seaboard at the foot of the Leb- 
anon, and from the mountains themselves. 
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The ancient spirit of foreign trade has revived 
among these modern Pheenicians in tremen. 
dous force. and to-day tens of thousands are 
wandering all over the United States and in 
parts of South America, selling their wares, 
and preparing themselves for more perma- 
nent business. Already there are many im- 
portant business houses in thiscountry. The 
Washington Street colony has its Arabic 
newspaper, its Syrian doctors, its chur_hes— 
Maronite, Greek, Greek Catholic, and Protest. 
ant—its schools, and, last but not least, its 
restaurants, the mention of which brings the 
Spectator back to his subject of the lunch. 


From the delicious discs of bread to the 
thick black coffee, everything of which the 
party partook was Arabic. One dish is re- 
ferred to in the Book of Proverbs—thus holds 
the late Dr. Thomson, and the Spectator 
agrees with him. “Though thou shouldest 
bray a fool in a mortar among wheat with a 
pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him” (Prov. xxvii., 22). The receipt 
for this famous dish of 47d4y is as follows: 
Take a quantity of fresh mutton; pound it in 
a stone mortar with a huge wooden pestle, 
till the meat is reduced to a pulp; then 
pound this meat with cracked wheat till a 
paste is formed; spread a layer of the paste 
on a large, shallow copper tray; fry together 
some mince-meat, onions, and pine-nuts, and 
spread over the paste; overlay the mince 
with another layer of paste ; mark the surface 
with a diamond pattern; deluge with melted 
butter; bake to a delicious brown; then eat, 
and, while you recognize the distinct meaty 
flavor still asserting itself, meditate with 
Solomon upon the ineradicable nature of 
foolishness, 


Besides this complicated dish the party 
enjoyed the native rice, with the /eden or 
curds; a dish called “Its Mother’s Milk,” 
consisting of paste-balls filled with meat 
and swimming in thickened /eden ; marrows 
scooped out and filled with rice and meat; 
rice and meat wrapped up in vine-leaves, 
which give a nice tart flavor; and other deli- 
cacies. From the list given it will be seen 
that Syrian cookery is no simple art. Fora 
plain joint the Syrians have no name, and 
when, as a concession to Western ideas, they 
do cook one, they borrow the word “ roasto.” 
For they are imitative, and can turn out a 
capital Irish stew, under the interesting name 
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of “ Arishtoo,” 
accent! 


with a strong penultimate 


When the Spectator approached the pro- 
prietor to settle the bill, the roar of the ele- 
vated seemed indeed incongruous. Addressed 
in the Arabic language as to the amount, the 
cook gave a truly Arabic answer: “ Am I to 
bargain with your excellency? Whatever 
you choose to give will be satisfactory. I and 
my house belong to you.” It was only after 
the Spectator represented that in New York 
American business methods should obtain 
that the worthy man consented to name a 
sum, which, by the way, was a good fair 
price. However, the reluctance of the waiter 
in accepting a fee seemed genuine. He was 
a pleasant-faced lad of twenty, who remem- 
bered seeing one of the party in Sidon. His 
eye brigh ened when the lady spoke also of 
his beautiful mountain home, where the 
stream from the fountain prattles over the 
pebbles in the shade of the generous walnut- 
trees. With the Syrian the sentiment of 
patriotism is often particularized into an al- 
most jealous love for his own town or village, 
and none of the wonders of New York could 
compensate to this lad for the loss of his 
Lebanon home. 


And this reminds the Spectator that he 
should not have applied the word emigrants 
to these Syrians who have left their homes. 
For while some do settle permanently in 
America, yet all leave their country in the 
full hope of return, after they shall have 
accumulated a fortune. Many do thus re- 
turn, and return with the desired fortune. 
While on his way to the Cedars of Lebanon 
some years ago, the Spectator passed through 
many villages where new red-tiled houses 
shone conspicuous among the older build- 
ings. On inquiry he found that all these 
belonged to men who had returned from 
America. English—with a curious Bowery 
accent—greeted him on every side. While 
stopping for lunch, he fell into chat with a 
queer little chap of ten years, who wore a 
derby hat too big for him. “Do you come 
from N’York?” said the lad., The Specta- 
tor claimed acquaintance with that city. 
“Do you know Miss ? She lives at 
No. — Blank Street,” mentioning a fashion- 
able part of Murray Hill. The Spectator 
disclaimed the honor, but asked the lad how 
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he came to know the young lady. “Oh, she 
was my Sunday-school teacher. I liked her 
bully. She was my mash.” Concealing his 
amusement, the Spectator administered a 
rebuke in Arabic. Instantly the Bowery lad 
was transformed into a peasant of the Leba- 
non, where the language of flirtation is un- 
known. “ Pardon, your excellency,” he said, 
apologetically, in his native tongue, “ but, 
you know, they sometimes say such things in 
While the majority of these 
wandering Lebanese are of the peasant class, 
many of the educated class have come to 
this country. With the exception of a few 
Druses, all belong to the various Christian 
Churches. Notwithstanding the case of our 
little Bowery boy, it cannot be doubted that 
contact with the West will do much to bene- 
fit these Syrians. Certainly the indomitable 
energy shown by them is greatly to their 
credit. 
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George Kennan’s Story of the War' 


X.—The Spanish Defenses at Santiago—Entering 
Santiago Harbor 


[A cable dispatch received from Mr, Kennan on Friday (August 5) stated that he had 
been ill with fever, but was convalescing. A second dispatch assures us that he is rapidly 
improving, and it seems certain that we may all hope for his speedy and complete recovery. 
The correspondents of the daily press have repeatedly spoken of Mr. Kennan’s constant service 
with the Red Cross at Siboney and elsewhere. A personal letter from Mr. Kennan, dated July 
16, says: “ I was laid up for two days with an attack of ptomaine poisoning from something I 
had eaten, and just as I had recovered from that I disabled my hands. In trying to getinto 
a small boat in the heavy sea that runs here a large part of the time, I missed my footing and 
went overboard, and as I struck out for the surface I swept both hands along the ship's bottom 
under water, and the sharp shells and barnacles with which she is incrusted tore the endsof 
my fingers so that I have been unable for several days to use them. They are better to-day, 
and will be all right by to-morrow. As you will doubtless have learned by telegraph, thereis a 
serious epidemic of fever here, which Dr, Guiteras and the army surgeons say is yellow 
fever; my own opinion is that nineteen-twentieths of the cases are not yellow fever at all, 
but rather what the Cubans know as ‘calentura,’ a pernicious malaria! fever. It seems to 
be, as yet, of a mild type, and there have been only three or four deaths out of about two 


Field Hospital of the Fifth Army Corps. 
. In the Woods near Santiago, July 6, 1898. 


hundred cases.” ——-THE EDITORS. 
HAVE tried, in two previous letters, to 
give you some idea of the battle of last 
Friday, of the Spanish line of defense, 
and of the state of affairs in this hospital 


when the wounded were brought in from the ° 


field. Since those letters were written I have 
again visited the parts of our attacking line 
that are farthest advanced, viz., the rifle-pits 
and bomb-proofs of the Rough Riders and 
the trenches in front of General Kent’s 
division on our left center. I am now able 
to add, therefore, a few details to my first 
account of the fighting, and to describe a 
little more fully and accurately the topography 
of the country where the fighting occurred. 
The more I have seen of the general 
scheme of defense devised and set up by the 
Spanish commanders and engineers, the 
more admiration I have come to feel for 
their ingenuity and skill. It seems to have 
been their plan to stop our advance by 
three different methods and at three dif- 
ferent points or stages in the attack, Their 
outer line consisted of a swarm of sharp- 
shooters hidden in the tops of trees along all 
the roads and trails leading through the 
woods and chaparral in the direction of 
the city. It was the business of these men 
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to barass and, if possible, demoralize our 
troops by subjecting them to a galling cross- 
fire from an interminable series of petty 
ambuscades. So far as I know, riflemen 
have never before been posted in trees in this 
way to check the advance of an army through 
a broken and forest-clad country; but the 
scheme was a good one, and it was carried 
out with thoughtful attention to every detail. 
The sharpshooters were generally hidden in 
carefully prepared nests of leaves in the tops 
of dense trees; some of them had tunics of 
fresh palm-leaves tied around their bodies 
from the shoulders down, so that at a little 
distance they could not be distinguished 
from the foliage of the trees in which they 
were concealed; and in a few cases that 
were reported to me they wore under their 
leafy tunics double canvas jackets filled with 
sand and carefully quilted, as a protection 
from bullets. This swarm of tree-men formed 
the Spanish skirmish-line, and a most dan- 
gerous and effective line it was, for the reason 
that it could neither be seen, driven in, nor 
dislodged. The hidden marksmen used 
Mauser rifles with smokeless powder, and 
although our men heard the reports and were 
killed or disabled by the projectiles, they had 
no guide or clue whatever to the location of 
their assailants. A skirmish-line in thickets 
or clumps of chaparral on the ground might 
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have been driven back as our army advanced, 
so that our rear might have been all the 
time secure from attack; but a skirmish-line 
hidden in tree-tops was as dangerous to the 
rear as to the front; and a soldier pressing 
forward toward what he supposed to be the 
enemy’s position was just as likely to get a 
Mauser bullet in his back as in his breast. 
Scores of wounded men brought into this 
field hospital on Friday and Saturday had 
never seen a Spanish intrenchment or had 
even so much as a glimpse of a Spanish 
soldier. 1 am told that General Shafter has 
made a protest against this method of war- 
fare, on the ground that it is uncivilized and 
barbarous; but, looking at it fairly and im- 
partially, | fail to see why itis not just as 
legitimate to put a skirmish-line in the tops 
of trees as in bushes and thickets fifty feet 
lower down. The object of a skirmish-line, 
regarded as a means of defense, is to ascer- 
tain the enemy’s position, develop his strength, 
and harass and delay his advance; and if 
this can be done more effectively by men in 
trees than by men on the ground, I don’t 
know anything in the rules of war to prohibit 
it. When, however, this ‘skirmish-line has 
been forced, and left far in the rear of the 
attacking army, I doubt very much whether 
the tree-men have any right to continue their 
operations, because the shooting of casual 
stragglers and passers-by can no longer in- 
fluence the result of the engagement. 
then nothing but assassination. But the 
tree-guerrillas, as might easily be proved, did 
much worse things than this—things against 
which the whole civilized world should pro- 
test. 

When our advancing columns had forced 
the skirmish-line of concealed sharpshooters, 
they pushed forward along the roads and 
trails leading toward the city. and soon fell 
into another series of traps. Failing, as they 
doubtless expected to fail, in their attempt to 
check and demoralize our troops by tree 
ambuscades, the Spaniards had careful and 
elaborate preparations made to slaughter them 
in the glades or openings through which the 
roads and trails led and through which an 
advancing force must pass on its way to the 
city. Almost every such glade or opening 
was within range either of a line of rifle-pits 
or of a substantial log blockhouse, placed in 
a commanding position on a knoll or hill. 
The distances between the rifle-pits and 
blockhouses on one side and the glades or 
openings on the other had been carefully 
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measured; large sheets of what appeared to 
be metal roofing had been set up back of the 
glades to serve as aiming guides and relieving 
backgrounds; machine guns had been accu- 
rately trained on these sheets of metal and 
given the proper elevation to throw a stream 
of balls directly against them; and in some 
of the blockhouses, firing-boards, consisting 
of slightly inclined tables or shelves, with 
deep grooves cut in them for rifle-barrels, had 
been prepared as a means of directing the 
fire of the soidiers to the particular glade 
that was to be swept when the American 
troops appeared in it. The inclination of 
these fixed firing-boards and the direction of 
their grooves were such that if the Spanish 
garrison merely loaded their rifles, held the 
barrels firmly in the grooves, and blazed away, 
the projectiles must go with certainty and 
precision to a particular opening in the chap- 
arral which our troops had to cross and 
which this particular blockhouse had to 
cover. The object of these boards, of course, 
was to prevent wild, random firing by the 
Spanish soldiers in the excitement of battle. 
It was virtually equivalent to turning a file 
of riflemen into a machine gun; and it proved 
to be as effective in practice as it was ingen- 
ious in conception. The moment that the 
head of one of our columns appeared ina 
particular glade or opening, it was thrown 
into dark relief against the light background 
of the metal screen, and was instantly sub- 
jected to an accurate and destructive fire 
from the rifles and machine guns of the 
nearest blockhouse or rifle-pit, which might, 
perhaps, be five hundred to eight hundred 
yards away. Our loss in these glades in the 
early part of Friday’s engagement was very 
severe, and I doubt whether we inflicted any- 
thing like a proportionate or compensating 
loss upon the enemy; but later in the day 
our soldiers learned to avoid the openings as 
particularly dangerous, and if a road or trail 
ran into one they made a detour around it 
through the scrub. 

The third Spanish line of defense consisted 
of, first, the blockhouses above reterred to, 
with a few open or masked batteries of light 
guns; second, a network of connecting and 
encircling rifle-pits; and, third, a series of 
barbed-wire “entanglements,” intended to 
prevent a rush-assault and detain our troops 
under fire. The rifle-pits were neck-deep and 
very narrow, and at Caney they were con- 
nected with the blockhouses by underground 
galleries. The “entanglements” consisted 
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of a single, double, or triple line of barbed- 
wire fencing, fastened to stout posts and in 
some places criss-crossed and interlaced from 
one line of posts to another so as to make a 
most formidable barrier. These intrench- 
ments were not continuous, of course, along 
our whole front, but they were placed at such 
points and in such a way as to command 
most, if not all, of the easy and natural 
approaches to the city. It was against this 
line of defense at Caney, at the right wing, 
that our infantry was so often and so vainly 
thrown Friday morning. We broke it with 
artillery at last, and then took it by storm; 
but it cost us a great many lives. 

In the right and left center the divisions 
of Generals Kent and Wheeler fought their 
way to within about two miles of the city, 
and the Rough Riders in Wheeler’s division 
took a number of very strong positions by 
rush-assault, losing ninety-six men in killed 
and wounded, including their chaplain. I 
have not, as yet, the information necessary 
to do anything like justice to the regiments 
that particularly distinguished themselves in 
Friday’s battle; but upon the basis of the 
information I already have I do not hesitate 
to call especial attention to the splendid 
behavior of the colored troops. It is the 
testimony of al! who saw them under fire 
that they fought with the utmost courage, 
coolness, and determination, and Colonel 
Roosevelt said to a squad of them in the 
trenches, in my presence, that he never ex- 
pected to have and could not ask to have 
better men beside him in a hard fight. If 
soldiers come up to Colonel Roosevelt’s stand- 
ard of courage, their friends have no reason 
to feel ashamed of them. His commenda- 
tion is equivalent to a medal of honor for 
conspicuous gallantry, because, in the slang 
of the camp, he himself is “a fighter from 
‘way back.” I can testify, furthermore, 
from my own personal observation in the 
field hospital of the Fifth Army Corps Sat-. 
urday and Saturday night that the colored 
regulars who were brought in there dis- 
played extraordinary fortitude and self-control. 
There were a great many of them, but I 
cannot remember to have heard a groan or 
a complaint from a single man. I asked one 
of them whether any of his comrades showed 
signs of fear when they went into action. 
“ No,” he replied, with a grin, “not egzactly; 
two or three of ’em looked kind o’ squandered 
just at first, but they mighty soon braced 
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Among the volunteer regiments that were 
hotly engaged and lost heavily in Friday’s 
battle were the Seventy-first New York and 
the Second Massachusetts. Both were armed 
with Springfield rifles, and this put them ata 
great disadvantage as compared with the 
regulars, all of whom used Krag-Jérgensen 
rifles or carbines with smokeless powder. In 
a wooded and chaparral-covered country 
like that around Santiago, where it is so easy 
to find concealment and so difficult to see 
troops at a distance, the use of smokeless 
powder is of the utmost possible importance. 
A body of men may be perfectly hidden in 
woods or chaparral within five hundred yards 
of the enemy’s intrenchments, and if they 
use smokeless powder they may fire from 
there for half an hour withcut being seen or 
getting a return shot; but if they are armed 
with Springfields, the smoke from their very 
first volley reveals to the enemy their exact 
position, and the chaparral that conceals them 
is torn to pieces by a hail-storm of projectiles 
from Mausers and machine guns, It is cruel 
and unreasonable to ask men to go into. 
action, in a field like this, with rifles that can 
be used only with common powder. You 
might as well require our men to hoist above 
the bushes and chaparral a big flag emblaz- 
oned with the words “ Here we are!” Dr. 
Hitchcock, surgeon of the Second Massachu- 
setts, told me that again .and again, when they 
were lying concealed in dense scrub beside a 
regiment of regulars, the latter would fire for 
twenty minutes without attracting a single 
return shot from the enemy’s line; but the 
moment the men of the Second Massachu- 
setts began to use their Springfields, and the 
smoke began to rise above the bushes, the 
Spaniards would concentrate their fire upon 
the spot, and kill or wound a dozen men in 
as many minutes. It is to be hoped that 
New York and Massachusetts will not send 
any more men to Cuba with these antiquated 
guns. They were good enough in their day, 
but they are peculiarly unsuited to the con- 
ditions of warfare in this field. 

GEORGE KENNAN, 
Santiago de Cuba, 
Sunday evening, July 17, 1898. 

Santiago has fallen; the city has been oc- 
cupied by a detachment of United States 
troops under General McKibben; the Stars 
and Stripes float over the so-called “ palace” 
of the Spanish Governor, and the Red Cross 
steamer State of Texas lies at anchor in the 
upper bay, prepared to begin early to-morrow 
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morning the work of feeding and relieving 
the half-starved inhabitants. 

The terms of the surrender, which your 
readers must know before this, seem to me, on 
the whole, to be even more favorable than 
General Linares had a right to expect. The 
city, when I left the front and returned to 
Siboney, was completely invested on the land 
side; our trenches were within easy cannon 
range of it in three or four places, and were 
so strong that breaking through them was 
out of the question; Cervera’s fleet had been 
completely destroyed, and Admiral Sampson’s 
battle-ships had already shown their ability 
to lie off the coast opposite Aguadores, in a 
place of perfect safety, and throw eight-inch 
and thirteen-inch shells, not only into the city, 
but a mile beyond it. Under such circum- 
stances the situation of the Spanish com- 
mander was absolutely hopeless. By aban- 
doning thecity to the fireof Admiral Sampson's 
big guns, and holding his own position in the 
trenches, he might, perhaps, have forced us 
to make another assault; but his own hos- 
pitals and barracks were already filled with 
wounded ; his soldiers were hungry and dis- 
heartened ; ten or fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants of the city had fled to Caney, where they 
were starving ; and there was nothing what- 
ever to be gained by prolonging the resistance. 

Upon learning at Siboney that the city had 
surrendered, Miss Barton ordered the State 
of Texas to proceed to the entrance of Santi- 
ago Harbor, and we reached there to-day soon 
after noon. As soon as possible she sent a 
note to Admiral Sampson on board the New 
York saying that, as the inhabitants of the 
city were reported to be in a starving condi- 
tion, she hoped that food would be allowed 
to go in with the forces. The Admiral 
promptly replied, “ The food shall enter in 
advance of the forces; you may go in this 
afternoon.” Almost any other naval com- 
mander, after destroying a hostile fleet and 
reducing all the batteries that defended a 
hostile city, would have wished to crown his 
victory and enjoy his triumph by entering 
the harbor in advance of all other vessels 
and on one of his own ships of war; but 
Admiral Sampson, with the modesty and gen- 
erosity characteristic of a great and noble 
nature, waived his right to be the first to enter 
the city, and sent in the State of Texas flying 
the flag of the Red Cross and carrying food 
and relief for the wounded, the starving, and 
the dying. 

An officer from the New York had been at 
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work all day locating and removing the sub- 
marine mines in the narrow part of the chan- 
nel just north of Morro Castle; but there 
were still four that had not been exploded. 
As they were electrical mines, however, and 
as the cables connecting them with the shore 
had been cut, they were no longer dangerous, 
and there was nothing to prevent the en- 
trance of the State of Texas except the nar- 
rowness of the unobstructed part of the 
channel. The collier Merrimac, sunk by 
Lieutenant Hobson and his men, is not in a 
position to interfere seriously with navigation, 
and has never answered the purpose for which 
she was intended. Cervera’s fleet ran out with- 
out any serious trouble on the western side 
of her, and there was no reason why Admiral 
Sampson, if he decided to force an entrance, 
should not run in, following the same course, 
In order to prevent this, the Spaniards, on the 
night of the 4th of July, attempted to sink 
the old war-ship Reina Mercedes in such a 
position that she would close the channel at 
a point where it is very narrow, between the 
Merrimac and the entrance to the harbor. 
The ships of the blockading fleet, however, 
saw her coming out about midnight, turned 
their big guns upon her, and sunk her with 
eight-inch and thirteen-inch projectiles before 
she could get into position. She drifted 
around parallel with the shore, and now lies 
half submerged on the eastern side of the 
channel, about one hundred and fifty yards 
from the entrance and three hundred or three 
hundred and fifty yards from the Merrimac. 
At four o’clock Admiral Sampson sent 
Lieutenant Capehart on board the State of 
Texas to give Captain Young all necessary 
information with regard to the channel and 
the mines, and a few moments later, under 
the guidance of a Cuban pilot, we steamed 
slowly in under the gray, frowning battle- 
ments of Morro Castle. As we approached 
it I had an opportunity to see, for the first 
time, the nature and extent of the damage 
done to it by the guns of Admiral Sampson’s 
fleet, and I was glad to find that, although it 
has been severely battered on its southern or 
sea face, its architectural picturesqueness 
has not been destroyed or even seriously im- 
paired. To an observer looking at it from 
the south it has, in general outline, the © 
appearance of three huge cubes or rectangu- 
lar masses of gray masonry, put together in 
such a way that the largest cube occupies 
the crest of the bold, almost precipitous bluff 
which forms the eastern side of the entrance 
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to the harbor, while the other two descend 
from it in colossal steps of diminishing size 
toward an escarpment in the hillside seventy- 
five or a hundred feet below, where appear 
five or six square grated doors, leading, 
apparently, to a row of subterranean ammu- 
nition-vaults. Underneath the escarpment is 
a zigzag flight of steps, screened at exposed 
points by what seem to be comparatively re- 
cent walls or curtains of masonry much lighter 
in color than the walls of the Castle itself. 
Still lower down, at the base of the bluff, are 
two or three huge dark caves into which the 
swell of the Caribbean Sea rolls with a dull 
reverberating roar. The height of the Castle 
above the water appears to be one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred feet. There are 
very few embrasures or portholes in the gray, 
lichen-stained walls of the old fortification, 
and, so far as I could see, it has no armament 
whatever except two or three guns mounted 
én barbetie on the parapet of the uppermost 
cube or bastion. The two lower cubes have 
not been perceptibly damaged by the fire 
from our battle-ships; but the sea face of the 
upper one is half in ruins; its parapet is 
entirely gone, and even where the wall re- 
mains standing it has been scarred and 
shattered by the tremendous impact of thir- 
teen-inch projectiles. As a defensive work 
the Morro Castle of Santiago has no impor- 
tance or significance whatever, and its com- 
plete destruction would not have made it any 
easier for Admiral Sampson to force an 
entrance to the harbor. It is the oldest 
Morro, however, in Cuba; and as a relic of 
the past, and an interesting and attractive 
feature in a landscape already picturesque, it 
has the highest possible value, and I am 
more than glad that it has not been destroyed. 
There was no reason, really, for bombarding 
it at all except to show the Spaniards the 
tremendous destructive power of thirteen- 
inch projectiles, and to satisfy what seemed 
to be a general demand in the United States 
for the “smashing” of everything in Cuba 
that bore the Spanish flag. The defenses of 
Santiago that were really dangerous and 
effective were the submarine mines in the 
channel and the earthwork batteries east and 
west of the entrance to the harbor. Morro 
was huge, formidable-looking, and impressive 
to the eye and the imagination; but the hori- 
zontal reddish streaks of freshly turned earth 
along the crests of the hills east and west of 
it had ten times its offensive power. I saw 
the last Spanish soldier leave the Castle at 
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noon to-day, and when we passed it, soon 
after four o’clock, its flag was gone, its walls 
were deserted, and buzzards were soaring in 
circles about its little corner turrets. 

About one hundred and fifty yards inside 
the entrance to the harbor we passed the 
wreck of the Reina Mercedes, lying close to 
the shore, on the right-hand side of the 
channel, with her port rail under water and 
her masts sloping at an angle of forty-five 
degrees to the westward. Two brass-bound 
sea-chests and a pile of signal-flags were 
lying on her deck aft, and she had not been 
touched, apparently, since she was sunk by 
the guns of our battle-ships on the night of 
the 4th of July. 

Three hundred or three hundred and fifty 
yards farther in we passed what the sailors 
of the fleet call “ Hobson’s choice,” viz., the 
steam collier Merrimac. She lies in deep 
water, about midway from shore to shore, 
and all that can be seen of her now is the 
tops of her masts and about two feet of her 
smoke-stack. If the channel were narrow 
and were in the middle of the passage, she 
would block it completely; but, apparently, 
it is wider than her length, and vessels draw- 
ing twenty feet or more of water can go around 
her without touching bottom. It is a little re- 
markable that both combatants should have 
tried to obstruct this channel and that neither 
should have succeeded. The location chosen 
by the Spaniards seems to me to be a better 
one than that selected by Hobson ; but it is 
so near the mouth of the harbor that the 
chance of reaching it with a vessel in the 
giare of our searchlights and under the fire 
of our guns wasavery slightone. The Reina 
Mercedes reached it, but was disabled be- 
fore she could get into position. 

Beyond the Merrimac the entrance to the 
harbor widens a little, but the shores con- 
tinue high and steep for a distance of a mile 
or more. At intervals of a few hundred 
yards, however, beautiful deep coves run 
back into the high land on either side, and 
at the head of every one the eye catches a 
glimpse of a little settlement of half a dozen 
houses with red-tiled roofs, or a country villa 
shaded by palms and half hidden in shrubbery 
and flowers. One does not often see, in the 
tropics or elsewhere, a harbor entrance that 
is more striking and picturesque than the 
watery gateway which leads from the ocean 
to the spacious upper bay of Santiago. It 
does not look like an inlet of the sea, but 
suggests rather a tranquil winding river, shut 
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in by high, steep ramparts of greenery, with 
here and there an opening to a beautiful 
lateral cove, where the dark masses of chap- 
arral are relieved by clumps of graceful, 
white-stemmed palms and lighted up by the 
solid sheets of bright red flowers which hide 
the foliage of the flame-tree or “ flamboyam.” 

As ours was the first vessel that had en- 
tered the harbor in nearly two months, and 
as we were flying the Red Cross flag, our 
arrival naturally caused great excitement in 
all the little settlements and at all the country 
villas along the shores. Men, women, and 
children ran down to the water’s edge waving 
their hats and handkerchiefs or brandishing 
their arms in joyous welcome, and even o'd, 
gray-haired, and feeble women, who could 
not get as far as the shore. stood in front of 
their little houses, now gazing at us in half- 
incredulous amazement, and then crossing 
themselves devoutly with bowed heais as if 
thanking God that siege and starvation were 
over and help and food at hand. 

About half-way between Morro Castle and 
Santiago there is a high, bare, flat-topped 
hill or mesa called the Behia, on which trere 
is a signal station with a mast for the display 
of flags. Just before this hill is reached the 
channel widens, and, as the steamer rounds 
a high, bold promontory, the beautiful upper 
bay comes into view, like a great placid lake 
framed in a magnificent amphitheater of 
mountains, with a fringe of cocoanut-palms 
here and there to break the level shore-line, 
and a few splashes of vivid red where flame- 
trees stand out in brilliant relief against the 
varied green of the mountain Lackground. 
Two miles away, on the eastern side of tne 
harbor, appeared the city of Santiago—a 
sloping expanse of red-tiled roofs, green 
mango-trees, and twin-belfried Spanish 
churches, rising from the water’s edge tu the 
crest of a range of low hills which bound the 
bay on that side. A week or ten days earlier 
I had seen the town from the rifle-pits of the 
Rough Riders at the front of our army; but 
its appearance from the harbor was so differ- 
ent that I could hardly recognize it as the 
same place. Seen from the intrenched hill 
occupied by General Wheeler’s brigade, it 
appeared to consist mainly of barracks, hos- 
pitals, and shed-like buildings flying the flag 
of the Red Cross, and had no beauty or pic- 
turesqueness whatever; but from the water 


it seemed to be rather an interesting and 
attractive Spanish-Americaa town, 

As we entered the upper bay and caught 
sight of the city, some of our Red Cross 
nurses who were standing with Miss Barton 
in a little group at the bow of the steamer 
felt impelled to give expression to their feel- 
ings in some way, and, acting upon a sudden 
impulse and without premeditation, they 
began to sing in unison “ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.” Never before, 
probably, had the doxology been heard on 
the waters of Santiago Harbor, and it must 
have been more welcome music to the crowds 
assembling on shore than the thunder of 
Admiral Sampson’s cannon and the jarring 
rattle of machine guns from the advance line 
of our army. The doxology was followed by 
“My Country, ‘tis of Thee,’ in which the 
whole ship’s company joined with a thrill of 
patriotic pride; and to this music the State 
of Texas glided. swiftly up the harbor to her 
anchorage. It was then about half-past five. 
The daily afternoon thunder-shower had just 
passed over the city, and its shadow still lay 
heavy on the splendid group of peaks west 
of the bay; but the light-green slopes of the 
grassy mountains to the eastward, as well as 
the red roofs and gray church steeples of the 
city, were bathed in the warm yellow light of 
the sinking sun. 

lsefore we had fairly come to anchor, a 
great crowd had assembled on the pier near- 
est to us, and in less than five minutes half a 
dozen small boats were alongside, filled with 
people anxious to know whether we had 
brought food and when we would begin to 
distribute it. Many of them said that they 
had not tasted bread in weeks, aad all agreed 
that there was nothing to cat in the city ex- 
cept rice, and very little of that. We shall 
begin discharging the cargo of the State of 
Texas early to-morrow morning, and shall be 
in a position to feed 10,000 people within the 
next twenty-four hours. The normal popula- 
tion of the city is about 70,000, but a large 
part of it fled to Caney and other suburban 
villages to escape the bombardment, and 
more than half the houses are closed and de- 
serted. General Shafter entered the city 
with a single regiment—the Ninth Infantry— 
at noon to-day, and raised the American flag 
over the palace of the Spanish Governor. — 

GEORGE KENNAN. 
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War History in Private Letters 


First Installment 


[The responses to the request of The Outlook for private letters from soldiers and sailors 
in our army and navy have confirmed our belief that such letters would throw light on a 
side of military and naval life which cannot easily come under the observation of the “ war 


correspondent ”"—much less of the war historian. Letters of all sorts and kinds have been 
received, and while all of them are interesting and valuable as records, the limits of space 
permit us to make extracts from only some of them. They are all full of what the novelist 
calls “local color,” a quality which ought to vivify all history, but the lack of which, 
unfortunately, renders so much history dry reading. It is “local color "—the individual and 
personal element—that gives to the pages of Plutarch, of Montaigne, of Froude, of 
Prescott, and of Parkman their absorbing interest. We take this occasion to thank our 
readers for their prompt and appreciative co-operation in our endeavor té record life and 
experiences which are the very basis of American success at arms, but which, except in 
private letters, are for the most part unhonored and unsung. The motto for the private 
history of the war, which The Outlook will endeavor to furnish, with the co-operation of its 
readers, might appropriately be the famous preface to the A£neid, “ Arma virumque cano,” 
or, to paraphrase it with the almost equally famous words of Admiral Erben, “ We sing the 


man behind the gun.”—-THE EDITORS. ] 


In Camp 


HE first letter among those describ- 

ing camp life is from a member of 

the Third Regiment band of Wis- 

consin, and was written to his mother on 

June 24, at Camp Thomas, Chickamauga; it 

gives a vivid glimpse of the rigor of camp 

discipline, from which even the musicians are 
not spared : 


I failed to get up one morning to play the 
reveille, and was given three hours’ police duty 
{that is, camp-cleaning], as punishment. I had 
to dig trenches, carry dirt and rocks and every- 
thing else. 


But the young musician seems to have 
accepted his punishment as just, for he imme. 
diately adds, with unabated loyalty to the 
army : 


I read a piece in the paper stating that no 
more bands would to Cuba with their regi- 
ments. 1 shall shoulder a gun if necessary. I 
suppose the rest will do the same. We have 
been sleeping on straw. But last night they 
ordered us to burn it, so we are now compelled 
to sleep on the ground. If we are sent to Cuba, 
we shall be hardened to almost anything, and it 
will be a good thing. . . . To-day is a busy day 
for us all over the camp; we are all cleaning 
up for inspection. I have been digging a trench 
back of our mess tent so we can throw potato 
peelings and garbage in. My fingers and hands 
were full of blisters, but it gave me a good 
appetite. The different regiments are cleaning 
up the park ; our band is excused from that work 
on account of our hands getting sore so that 
we couldn’t play. So the Colonel said if the 
band would give extra concerts he would not 


compel us to handle a pick and shovel. You 
can bet it did not take us long to tell him that 
we would give the extra concerts! 


Another correspondent, who was unable 
to get into the service from his own State, 
Kansas, and who therefore went to Chicago 
and enlisted in the First Illinois Cavalry, says, 
writing from Chattanooga, Tenn., on July 2: 


There is one thing distinctly noticeable about 
army life that the “ young patriot ” soon discovers, 
and that is its lack of romance and the extremely 
— turn given to everything. Pictures of 

ashing sabers and charging horses are very in- 
spiring to look at, but an hour’s saber drill with 
the thermometer at 105 degrees and riding horses 
bareback in a blinding dust three miles to water 
is a great deal more practical. This regiment 
has been in service for over two months, and the 
boys have not yet received acent. They will be 
paid to-day, however, and consequently every 
call to “fall in” today has been answered on 
the “double-quick.” If any one who reads this 
thinks army life is all dress parade and enthusi- 
asm, he must remember that there is fatigue, 
police, and kitchen duty to perform. Reveille 
sounds at 5 a.M.; every hour after that until 6:45 
P.M. is occupied, when retreat is sounded. .. . I 
never enjoyed better health in my life than I do 
now. The boys are all anxious to get into active 
service, and | hope we will. 


A volunteer in the Third New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry writes the following descrip- 
tion of a practice march at Camp Alger, 
which indicates that thoroughgoing training 
is not confined to the British and German 
armies : 

We had been in camp scarcely an hour when 
we were told that our entire regiment, together 
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with the One Hundred and Fifty-ninth Indiana, 
were to start at six o’clock the next morning on 
a twelve-mile march in heavy marching order. 
Reveille was sounded in the morning at 4:15. 
For the next two hours everything was in a hurry 
and commotion of packing knapsacks, rolling 
blankets, tents, and ponchos. At 6:30 both 
regiments were on the march. Rations for three 
days were issued. ... Each man carried his 
knapsack with blanket, poncho, overcoat, and 
his half-tent rolled and strapped to it, also his 
canteen and rifle. A pack weighs about fifty 
pounds and a rifle ten pounds. 

The roads here in Virginia are sarge dusty, 
as there is scarcely ever any rain, and the days, 
though hot, are perfect, with cloudless skies. We 
had not been three miles before each man was 
so covered with dust that he was scarcely recog- 
nizable. We made the entire march in four 
hours and a half, counting all rests, which is 
considered excellent time and beat all previous 
records made by other regiments at Camp Alger. 
As for myself, I didn’t mind the march in the 
least, but felt sorry for the other fellows who 
stuck to it as long as they could and then fell 
down by the roadside completely exhausted. 


An interesting contrast to such hardships 
is furnished by the following passage from 
the letter of a Minnesota boy, bound with 
his regiment for Manila, and enjoying Cali- 
fornia hospitality while encamped at San 
Francisco : 


The picnic was at Meek’s Ranch, the largest 
fruit farm in California—2,400 acres under cul- 
tivation—I tell you it was a sight to see—all 
kinds of fruit and all kinds of trees. They 
employ 300 persons, and have packing-houses, 
tenants, large barns, and the house was a regular 
castle. 

When we reached the ranch we walked around 
the grounds for about two hours, and picked all 
the fruit we wanted, such as cherries, oranges, 
lemons, peaches, pears, apricots, walnuts, etc., 
and filled our baskets; then we went up to the 
house, and a lunch was served to us. We were 
waited upon by Chinese waiters dressed in white 
linen. After we were through with our lunch 
they hitched up the horses to the carriages and 
oak us to the car-line. I tell you we were in a 
regular paradise. Some of the people treat us 
soldiers real nice. 


This is but one of thousands of instances 
which show the support and encouragement 
the soldiers of the country are receiving from 
civilians who cannot go to the front. Some 
of the correspondents have a keen eye for 
the unusual in people and places that would 
make them good newspaper men. One young 
private in the Second Regiment, Virginia 
Volunteers, the son of a Southern college 
professor, tells the following anecdote : 


Just now, as I was coming over to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association tent (Camp “‘ Cuba 
Libre,” Tampa), I saw a mole crawling along 
under the ground and caught it. I was going to 
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carry it back to my tent and keep it; but a little 
bit of a ‘“‘nigger” boy, about four years old, 
came up and asked me to give it to him. He 
said he wanted its front legs to hang around his 
little sister’s neck so that she would “cut her 
pegs easy.” He meant her teeth, and I gave it 
tohim. Rather a queer cure! 


Another writer, a corporal in the First 
Infantry, Illinois Volunteers, describes the 
journey of his regiment by train and on foot 
from Chickamauga to Tampa. Although at 
times the heat and hardships were intense, 
so that men fell by the way (a company 
of eighty-four men arriving at one camp 
ing place with only twelve left in lir), 
he appreciates the beauties and humors of 
the march: 


We are stopping for wood for the engine at 
some way station in Georgia (June 3). We have 
been passing through a country planted with 
corn, cotton, oats, watermelons, and beautiful 
peach orchards. The last one stretched as far as 
we could see, and was of young peach-trees four 
or five feet high. We are. now alongside a 
Georgia pine forest, and the air is full of sweet 
odors; now a bit of marshy land with cane- 
brake. Wild strawberries and blackberries are 
ripe along the roadside. Spanish moss and fan- 
palms are thick in the woods. The wild purple 
passion-ower grows profusely alongside just 
here. .. . We have just passed through a burn- 
ing eaweee and stopped on the “outah aige” 
of Valdosta, our last stop before crossing the 
Florida line twenty-five miles away. A church 
opposite my car window holds a group of pictur- 
esque colored girls on its steps. One I see with 
a navy blue skirt, faded pink waist with bright, 
light-blue sleeve-puffs. She is the gayest in the 
bunch. . . . We were interested in a conversation 
we heard at Jasper. 

“ Hello, uncle! What is this ?” 
“ Jaspah sah ” (said in one word). 
“ Jasper ?” 

“ Yassa.” 
“ What’s the population ?” 

“ Wha’s ’at sah ?” 

“How many people here?” 

“°A’s about eighteen, sah.” 

“ Well, when they’re all home how many are 
there ?” 

“TI reckon a’most everybody’s home now, sah, 
but maybe we’se got twenty-five when dey’s all 
yeah.” 


It is this ability to see the bright and 
sparkling side of life that has made the char- 
acter and stamina of our volunteer troops a 
source of wonder to European observers. 
An examination of the letters which we have 
so far received from camp leads to the con- 
clusion that the food and sanitary arrange- 
ments are, on the whole, excellent. Almost 
every writer speaks of his health being better 
than ever before, and of getting good and 
sometimes particularly appetizing food. At 
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Camp Townsend, at Peekskill, N.Y., a mem- 
ber of the First Regiment, New York Volun- 
teer Engineers, writes : 


There is very good water, a shower-bath, tents 
dry as toast. We take our meals in a large 
wooden building, eat from china plates, and 
drink out of tumblers. Our streets are lighted 
with electric lights, and the officers have the 
lights in their tents. We have a Young Men’s 
Christian Association tent, with a piano, library, 
games, and a writing-table. 


This, however, is exceptional, and it must 
be remembered that the camp at Peekskill 
has been maintained by the State of New 
York for many years for training purposes, 
and is supposed to be a model of its kind. 


At the Front 


It is here that we find the real hardships 
and the heroic suffering. And still the letters 
show the same spirit of cheerfulness, unselfish- 
ness, and irrepressible good humor, The 
following are extracts from the letter of a 
Massachusetts volunteer who before he went 
to the front was a hotel waiter in an inland 
city of the State. It was dated at Tampa, 
July 11, where he was sent to recover after 
being shot through the lung before Santiago, 
on July |: | 


At about a quarter of six a shot from the can- 
non flew over our heads; then we knew the battle 
had begun. We then went forward on the double- 
quick, marched through woods and crossed fields. 
We had to cut barbed-wire fences“and cut down 
wooden ones, till we got to the road; then we 
were near the town. All at once a volley came 
over our heads, and we al] ducked and got up 
laughing. We then took off our rolls (blankets 
and tents) and left S—— to look after them. 
We then cut the barbed-wire fence on our left, 
climbed the bank, for the road was about six feet 
below the fields. We then went out on skirmish- 
line, each man going forward and each about five 
feet apart. The bullets were flying all around 
us, but the first volley seemed to have taken all 
the fright out of us, for no one held back, but 
seemed to try to get in the fight first. It was not 
long before a man would fall here and there; but 
we did not stop. We would run like time, then 
lie down, get the order “forward,” get up and 
run forward, then drop down in the grass. The 
bullets would throw the dirt up in our faces and 
all around us. Zip! zip! plunk! Zip! zip! 

lunk! That was the way, yet all the time and 

undreds—just one string of singing bullets. It 
was during one of these rushes, while I was get- 
ting up, that a bullet hitme. Iwas on my hands 
and knees. I fell over and lay there. Then the 
boys began to fire. I got up on my knees to 
shoot, but all I could do was to put in the cartridge. 
I was so weak I fell over. I then called two of 
the boys to carry me tothe rear. They carried 
me about a hundred yards and laid me down be- 
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hind a large cactus plant. They tried to tie u 
the wound, but the bullets were so thick I told 
them to lie flat. About five minutes later the 
bullets stopped, and they started to put on some 
bandages, but a volley came and the boy from 
E Company was hit in the hip, and C—— was 
hit in the right shoulder. I told them to crawl 
away if they could, and they did so. I then got 
out two handkerchiefs and held them on the 
holes for an hour and a half. Every once ina 
while pieces of the cactus plant would drop down, 
cut off by the bullets. It was awful lying there, 
listening to the cries of the wounded and dying, 
the singing of the bullets, and the explosion of 
the shells. But the firing then went to the left, 
so the boys came back after the killed and 
wounded, and carried me down in the road. 
There I lay for another half-hour, till the doctor 
came around. 


One of the sors of a New York banker 
and broker, who has tkree in the volunteer 
army, writes from Siboney to his mother as 
follows, of his first taste of real warfare. He 
is a private in Colonel Roosevelt's “ Rough 
Riders,” and his unaffected simplicity and 
matter-of-fact fearlessness confirm the high 
opinion which the country has formed of that 
gallant regiment : 


As you know, long before you receive this 
letter. we have had, and won, the first battie of 
the war, and our troop was in the hottest part 
of the fight; as the newspaper men have sent in 
reports about the fight, which certainly must be 
more graphic than any account I could give you, 
I wil Just say how I felt while under fire for the 
first few minutes. We left this town about 
6 A.M., and started for Santiago. About three 
and one-half miles from here we came to a sud- 
den halt, and the troops in our front opened fire 
on the enemy. We remained quiet for about 
ten minutes, when the order came for troop B 
and our troop (E) to deploy out to the left flank. 
On leaving the trail to deploy, we came imme- 
diately under the Spanish fire, but kept right on, 
and I can tell you it made me think twice while 
those bullets were humming around me, cutting 
twigs and grass; but we kept going on. After 
reaching our position we halted for afew seconds, 
and then orders came to move forward, and we 
started for an enemy we couldn't see, as they 
were all intrenched and used smokeless powder. 
It seemed strange to be fired on without being 
able to return it, but we kept going just the 
same. I had volunteered to carry bandages and 
things to help the wounded on the field, and 
took care of quite a few of them within fifty feet 
of the Spanish front; and it was quite interest- 
ing, Ican assure you. But here 1 am safe, and 
ready for the battle before Santiago, which will 
probably be in a week’s time. Our troop had 
only one man wounded. Iam standing the cli- 
mate down here out of sight, and am brown and 
hard as a rock. As the natives say the rainy 
season does not start until next month (July) 
sometime, and there is not any fever on the 
island, there is nothing to fear but nightmare 
once in a while. A Cuban has just told me that 
the Spanish think the Americans do not fight 
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fairly, as they keep on coming when fired on by 
superior forces instead of retreating as the Cubans 
have been used to doing. 


Of all the letters that have so far reached 
us, the most pathetic and the one bringing 
closest home the terrible realism of war is one 
written by a young Iowan who enlisted in a 
battery of artillery in the regular army when 
the President called for volunteers. Its 
pathos and realism consist in the fact that 
eight days after it was penned the writer was 
killed by a shell infront of Santiago. It was 
written to his mother, June 24, on board a 
military transport off Santiago de Cuba: 


Tuesday thirty-two transports in three columns, 
headed by the gunboats Helena, Castine, and 
Annapolis, steamed out of the bay for Cuba. It 
was the grandest sight I ever saw. As far as 
you could see the lines of transports extended, 
the bands playing “Yankee Doodle,” “ Star- 
Spangled Banner,” etc. The gunboats Morel, 
Bancroft, and the Hornet also went with us. We 
went slow, very slow. At Key West the battle- 
ship Indiana joined us. There were but few 
seasick, and I was not of the number. The sea 
was exactly the color of atub of water fixed with 
bluing for clothes when you wash—the deepest, 
darkest blue you can imagine. We saw great 
numbers of flying fish, dolphins, and sharks. 
When we came in sight of the island, we could 
see the Copiah Mountains like a bark of clouds 
on the horizon. “Just like Arizona,” the old 
soldiers said. But when we got closer to land 
we could see how green and pretty the mountains 
were—very, very beautiful. We could smell the 
flowers in the breeze, and Cuba looked the pret- 
tiest place I ever saw. ... You have no idea 
how crowded the boats were. There were 1,300 
on some, and so very hot and filthy have the 
boats become that it is terrible. We are living 
on three to six hardtacks at a meal, a cup of 
coffee, and canned meat that has remained in 
the hold until it is | ener There is little sign of 
getting ashore to- and here it is the eight- 
eenth day we have ny on boat. Our horses 
were unloaded by shoving them out at the port- 
holes and letting them swimashore. The harbor 
is a very deep one—eighty feet deep right near 
shore. The first horses, instead of swimming 
ashore, swam out to sea and were drowned. Then 
they towed the rest to shore with ropes. So goes 
war! ...I know my shortcomings have been 
many, but my love for you all is greater than I 
could understand before. I think of you every 
night as I roll up in my blanket on the deck and 
look up at the silent stars that are looking down 
on you all away up there in thenorth. But time 
will pass, perhaps a year, two, or three, and we 
will have passed this war and be happy together 
at Christmas-time or some good old home re- 
union that will seem all the better because long 
deferred. 


And the reunion, although still longer de- 
ferred, will be happier than this brave lover 
of home and country hoped for. For it will 
be in a place where there are no wars or 
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rumors of wars to disturb the everlasting 


peace. 
In the Navy 


The unending but not unamiable banter 
which is exchanged between the navy and 
the army unconsciously crops out in a letter 
from an Annapolis cadet who is spending his 
first summer vacation in service in Cuban 
waters. He says: 


I have been busy with my duties as ee 
officer,” but not too busy to enjoy myself. 
aboard here is very pleasant, except for a few 
of the army officers who have been seasick. [We 
have before us interesting letters from this young 
signal officer’s brother, a lieutenant in the 
regular army; how will he receive this fraternal 
contempt for the unsteadiness of military legs !] 
We have two regimental bands aboard, and have 
concerts twice a day, which I enjoy very much. 

. This is a great expedition—the greatest, in 
fact, America has ever sent from her shores. 
There are thirty-five transports and fifteen men- 
of-war acting as-consorts. We are sailing in 
three columns, with a war-ship leading each 
column and on either flank. . . . Wish I could be 
at home this summer, but can’t afford to lose this 
experience. . . . The land forces had an engage- 
ment last night nine miles from Santiago; we 
could hear the firing, but as yet know nothing 
about it except that all our ether and chloroform 
and bandages were sent for this morning. I was 
ashore last evening, and saw any number of 
Cubans, from Generals down. They are half- 
clothed, but are well armed with our navy rifles. 
One brought his gun to me to be fixed; he did 
not know enough about it to keep it in order. I 
managed to fix it—a very simple matter. There 
are many newspaper men on shore; you see 
them sitting on stumps or rocks sketching — 
as unconcerned as if they were at home... . 
suppose you are very glad that I was not in i 
fight at Santiago. We are very sorry, for we did 
almost all of the fighting there before the first of 
July, and it was just bad luck that we missed 
that. . To-day I received three of your letters, 
which I was more than glad to get; we would 
sooner get letters from home than fresh food. 
Don’t worry about my health; I never felt better 
in my life; I have command of two 4-inch guns; 
am getting used to my duties, and am doing 
fairly well. 


We print this straightforward and unas- 
suming letter, not only because it is interest- 
ing in itself, but because it brings the reader 
in contact with the sound and honest material 
out of which our naval officers are made— 
officers who have been so great an honor to 
their profession and to their country. 

From the letter of an oiler on board U.S. S. 
Scorpion comes this significant passage indi- 
cating the moral purpose that pervades the 
service in carrying on the war: 


Thursday we received orders to go along the 
beach and clear the way for the troops. A rail- 
road ~« on the beach, and the enemy could be 
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seen lyingin wait forour troops. This ship went 
along mowing them down like grass. I could 
see them rush from the little huts, give a jump 
in the air, and fall never to rise again. After 
ing along the beach for two hours shelling the 
rush where they were hiding, we went back in the 
lat@ afternoon ; could see the buzzards hovering 
about—a sure sign of the dead. Don't think this 
Nation is carrying on a cruel war, for it is not. 
All along this coast are houses that we could 
fire on, and this fleet could burn Santiago up in 
a very short time; but we don’t want to kill 
women and children. 

A reader of The Outlook points out the 
fact that very little is said in the newspapers 
about the big monitors—the Terror, Puritan, 
Amphitrite, Miantonomoh, or Monadnock. 
He believes this is because the newspaper 
correspondents, in spite of their great energy 
and bravery, find these vessels too uncom- 
fortable to live on. On the monitors, unlike 
the great cruisers and battle-ships, the officers 
and men all live in cramped, stuffy, and often 
intolerably hot quarters below the water-line. 
When the monitor is in motion the deck is 
often submerged, nothing being above the 
water but the conning-tower, the turrets, and 
the bridge. An officer on one of these great 
monitors writes as follows: 

We have just enjoyed a three weeks’ cruise, 
and I am more than ever convinced that the 
province of a monitor is not cruising, but harbor 
defense. We have had a most uncomfortable 
time. The supply steamer brought us ice and 
fresh provisions twice, but as we have no ice 
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chest, they were good for only twenty-four hours. 
The rest of the time we lived on sea food, liquid 
butter, and water warm and oily from the dis- 
tillers. The hatches had -to be closed every 
night, making it fearfully hot and close. I did 
not once sleep in my bed, preferring to turn in 
with my clothes on upon a transom in the pilot- 
house. 


The same officer relates the following re 
markable incident under date of July 6 at ~ 
Key West: 


. . [sawacurious thing ashore this morn- 
ing. Yesterday an army transport came in from 
Santiago with a lot of wounded soldiers. I met 
two of them, one of whom had had his hand shot 
to pieces, losing a finger, and the other had been 
wounded twice in the arm. I congratulated them 
on getting out alive, and they told me something 
about the fight, and then one of them showed me 
two cartridges, one piercing the other. Before 

oing into the fight he had put his army Krag- 
oneeh cartridges into his belt where they 
belonged, and during the battle a Spanish Mauser . 
bullet Hit one of them squarely at right angles 
and stopped when about a third of it had passed 
through. It was welded into the Krag-Jérgen- 
sen. The shot raised a black-and-blue spot as 
big as a plate on the man, and knocked the wind 
out of him for two hours. Of course his own 
cartridge saved his life. I told him to take care 
of the souvenir and hand it down to his children 
and his children’s children as an heirloom. 


Note.—Another installment of extracts from private 
letters of the war will appear next week. So many let- 
ters have been received and so many are daily coming in 
that it will be impossible to make use of themall. In 
every case we shall endeavor to return to the senders all 
origina! letters sent for our inspection.—Tug Epitors, 


Non Nobis, Domine 
By Theodore C. Williams 


ORD God of Hosts, who dost award 
ie All gifts that make the nations strong, 
Who dost not leave the victor’s sword 
To rest with carnal strength for long, 
In this, our Country's triumph-hour, 
Be thine the kingdom and the power! 


Thy gift, that courage freemen feel 
Deep-pulsing with their native breath ; 
And thine the hero’s faithful zeal 
Yor duty done, come life or death. 
For all that makes a people free, 
God of our Fathers, thanks to Thee! 


For songs of hope the millions sing, 
For Union of the palm and pine, 
For manhood without priest or king, 
The praise, O Lord, is only thine. 
Our regions of the Western star 

Proclaim thy promises afar. 


When at a mighty people’s door 

Our brothers’ blood cried from the ground, 
When crime its fateful fruitage bore, 

Nor justice, truth, nor peace were found, 
We rose th’ avenger’s right to find: 
Judge gently, Lord, for man is blind! 


Soon rolls the battle-smoke away ; 

Soon mercy soothes the stroke of wrath; 
The isles will own our happier sway, 

The sea-waves kiss the conqueror’s path. 
Be thine, O Lord, our Country's gain! 
May she not bear the sword in vain! 


| 
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From the Far Southwest 
By Mary W. Roe 


Outlook for 1897 I read aloud to the 

Parson with much interest the various 
articles on camping and outdoor life, and we 
wondered if any of these experienced campers- 
out were as hardened toit as are we. We 
were sitting on the front seat of our travel- 
ing home, in which we had this summer 
traveled farther than from New York to 
Chicago ; and while we chatted over former 
trips among the Texas cowboys and far down 
along the picturesque Guadaloupe, we felt 
that our experience in camping was, perhaps, 
unusual enough to interest some of our 
Eastern friends, and throw some more light 
on how to be comfortable in a moving camp. 
What untasted joys lie about you in your 
lovely country roads and mountain valleys! 
Many a time have we felt that if we were 
once back “home” in the East with our 
present experience in outdoor life, we should 
think nothing of exploring New England 
highways and byways from end to end of the 
little country. Excuse the diminutive, which 
is far from being scornful; but when one has 
ridden one hundred and fifty miles in four 
days simply to perform a marriage ceremony, 
the distances seem to be telescoped in New 
England. 

We land in El Reno, Oklahoma, in the 
middle of April, to prepare for a trip of 
several months among the uncivilized tribes 
of Indians—the so-called “ blanket Indians.” 
The reservations are not rich in shopping or 
marketing facilities, and we knew it behooved 
us to think well ahead before plunging into 
their loneliness. 

Our first purchase was a strong but light 
spring wagon, known here as a “ hack,” with 
firm brake and white canvastop. Along the 
sides of this my husband fitted two extra 
boards, adding about six inches to the depth 
__ of the body, and simply fastened to the bows 
by bent wires, easily removed. Then he se- 
cured some springy slats to a piece of strong 
canvas, which we lay across these extra side 
pieces for our bed at night, when we come 
to camp too late, or are too tired, to pitch 
our tent. These sideboards bring the bed 
up high enough to clear the steamer trunk 
and load underneath. The blankets from 
both our cots make this, in the space of a few 
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minutes, into a comfortable bed. When the 
curtains are down and the storm curtain hung 
from its buttons in front, our quarters are 
larger than an ordinary sleeper section, and 
quite as convenient. Our little trunk under 
the front seat is so placed that in the morn- 
ing we need only roll back our slat bed a foot 
or more for a seat, open the top of the trunk, 
and so get access to fresh clothing and our 
toilet conveniences. Along the sides of the 
bows are hooks for our clothing, and a tiny 
hammock slung there would be convenient 
for little articles. So much for sleeping 
arrangements when “on the road.” I can 
assure you that we have weathered many a 
driving storm in our cozy prairie schooner. 
While you suffer with the heat at night, we 
have but to roll up the curtains to let in the 
four winds of heaven, and none so delicate 
as not to feel the flush of returning health by 
simply living in this open air both day and 
night. 

So many strange scenes my sleepy eyes 
have looked out upon from behind our 
breéze-swung curtains! At times, miles upon 
miles of moonlit prairie, without a house, a 
fence, scarcely a road, other than two parallel 
marks in the waving grass, to mark other 
inhabitants of this convex surface of green 
than ourselves, our sleeping companions, and 
our grazing horses. 

At other times we were encircled by scores 
of dying camp-fires and Indian tepees, 
lighted each by a fire within until they re- 
minded one of little conical fairy lamps. 
Our ears caught the sound of the drum 
where some “ medicine man ” was conducting 
his hopeless campaign against sickness, or 
the wail of some woman mourning for her 
dead, or the reiterated words of some old 
man praying for the return of the vanished 
buffalo and the destruction of the too suc- 
cessful white man. Perhaps, across some 
flashing brook, reminding us of the dear 
streams of the home-land, we looked upon 
the bold sides and craggy summits of the 
Wichita Mountains—so lonely, so_ isolated, 
but so beautiful, rising as they do from the 
swelling prairie, which sweeps up their sides 
and into their valleys like the green of the 
advancing ocean. 

And then the sounds of nature—the 
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“blowing” of deer in the valley of a stream 
near by, a distant bark of coyotes, the whine 
of a wildcat, besides the lesser sounds of 
bird life—it all grows very dear to one; and 
when you think of exchanging this couch for 
the inclosed walls and dead air of an ordinary 
sleeping-room, one feels a gasp rising at the 
very thought. 

When we come to camp for several days, 
we pitch our tent, or perhaps throw the tent 
fly across the top of the hack, secure it to 
the wheels on one side, and then, with the 
two tent-poles, stake it out on the prairie on 
the opposite side, making a nice shelter from 
the sun for our reclining-chairs or writing- 
table. 

When my husband and I travel alone, we 
add to this equipment what is known as a 
“chuck-box ” at the end of the wagon, in 
which is kept our stock of groceries, The 
cover lets down on a support, forming a table. 
A camping outfit—Baxter’s is good—holds 
the cooking utensils. An old camper builds 
his fire in an oblong hole in the ground, It 
means less wood, less smoke, and more hot 
coals. Half the distress and failures in camp 
cooking arise from cooking over a smoking 
or flaming fire instead of coals. Hot biscuit, 
with butter when available, game—plover, 
quail, rabbits, etc.—and such accessories as 
we Can now supply from canned goods, will 
afford, to even the normal camp appetite, a 
meal which a town restaurant can never rival. 
And then to gather around the camp-fire and 
watch the night deepen, listening perhaps to 
the weird legends of some Indian guest sit- 
ting on the ground in front of the fire—this 
is a summer life which but few have tasted, 
but which leaves far behind the conventional 
summer experiences. 

This summer our party consisted of three 
wagons: first, the “ Bishop,” with Indian in- 
terpreter; second, the cook, with the chuck- 
wagon; and, third, the Parson and myself. 
In this order we have traveled hundreds of 
miles, generally spread out so that the wagons 
in front were but little spots on a sea of 
grass, but drawing closer together when the 
roads were bad or the traveling uncertain. 
We have tried, in other summers, the regular 
“prairie schooner”—a farm wagon with 
bows and top—but for a long trip we shall 
hereafter always use a spring hack. In the 
former one has to pack and tie so carefully 
to obviate the incessant rubbing and loosen- 
ing of the load.” In the hack the load rides 
with very little wear and tear. Wegenerally 
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have the oats at the end, to be easily gotten 
at, then the bedding, rolled and tied in two 
rubber sheets to exclude dust and dampness. 
These we place lengthwise, and, with the 
pillows, each buttoned into extra cases during 
the day, they make a fine lounging-place 
when we get tired of sitting up, and, being 
so “far from the madding crowd,” with no 
observers but the Indian ponies and those 
slowly moving wagons far ahead, one need 
not hesitate to clamber in behind and take a 
luxurious nap in the rocking cradle. 

Dangers? No, or, at least, only enough to 
afford a little interest; but exigencies and 
strange, unconventional experiences—plenty 
of them, and many full of entertainment. 
The personal character of the horses and dogs 
is a never-failing source of interest. A big 
white dog, belonging to our mulatto boy, which 
followed us many, many miles upon the high 
plains of Texas, lives still in our affectionate 
memory. In spite of the contemptuous rec- 
ommendation of being “only a nigger dog,” 
Nero’s politeness proved exemplary. When 
we gathered for our evening meal, we were 
in the habit of throwing bits of broiled birds 
and bones down into the grass, where Nero 
lay watching us with intent gaze; but never, 
so long as we were eating, even in those 
hungry days when we had lunched upon 
fruit, or something not to his taste, and had 
left him to hunt for his meal, would he touch 
a morsel of the food thus given, even if it lay 
against his eager nose. He acknowledged 
every favor with a beat of his great tail, but 
would not move until we rose to separate, 
and then’ he would bound up and rush to 
each well-remembered spot where food had 
fallen, and enjoy his share to the full. This 
habit he never swerved from, even if we for- 
got the old fellow and went on talking fora 
long time in selfish forgetfulness. 

One difficulty in this country is the lack of 
bridges, making it necessary to ford all the 
streams, and ever the rivers like the Washita 
and the Canadian, which are liable to sudden 
rises, and are often very treacherous because 
of quicksands, 

Once this summer, journeying in some 
haste, we came to the Washita, which had 
recently been “up,” and still looked very 
forbidding to our unaccustomed eyes. We 
found at last the approach to the ford—a 
narrow cut in the sandy bank, a drop off into 
the turbid, yellow stream, and an almost per- 
pendicular ascent on the further side. We 
turned back to discuss the situation, The 
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nearest bridge was ten or twelve miles away, 
and our business required haste. We finally 
found a man who said that he had forded 
there the day before, and that, if our horses 
could pull, it was practicable. We deter- 
mined to risk it. The narrow, winding track 
allowed of no change of mind. There was a 
very steep descent of perhaps twenty feet, the 
oottom of which fell off sheer and perpendic- 


ular where the swift current was perpetually 


cutting off sections of soft sand, and the 
river itself, thick, yellow, and swirling, and 
bearing an evil reputation, seemed to warn 
us back. But the Parson, with set teeth, 
gathered up his lines, set the brake to the 
last notch, and down we went in silence, the 
Parson intent upon his dangerous task, I, at 
his side, watching with dilated eyes every 
movement, and an Apache who was at the 
time riding with us also silent and grave. A 
sensation indescribable came over me when 
suddenly the horses, sliding and struggling, 
seemed to sink far below our level, and, for 
the first time in our lives, we saw a horse go 
under the pole, which rested along the back 
of one of them, and made us fear that when 
the wagon righted itself both horses would 
be on the same side of the tongue. But it 
did not prove so. Higher and higher the 
water swept, until, just as it was about enter- 
ing the wagon-box, the slope upward began, 
and then our only wonder was that the whole 
load did not slip out behind as our faithful 
horses toiled up the opposite bank, made so 
difficult by deep and yielding sand. 

_ Ordinarily, however, the true prairie roads 
are perfect; hard, smooth, and winding in 
and out with a freedom from restraint from 
fences or boundaries which renders them 
altogether delightful. Once or twice, never- 
theless, we have driven into some impassable 
place, and been compelled to unload, lift off 
the body, drag out the running gear, and re- 
load. I am sure that at least twice this has 
saved us from disaster, as the breaking of a 
harness or the laming of a team is no light 
matter when so many miles from the nearest 
blacksmith. 

Once we lost our way in a bewildering 
cafion. Would that a camera could have 
caught the various angles taken by our 
wagons as they labored along through an 
almost trackless wilderness! At one point 
here I exercised my feminine privilege and 
got out to walk, and I have a vivid mental 
picture of our hack under the overhanging 
trees, with rocks on one side, and the upper 
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corner of the canvas top in great danger of 
utter destruction from scraping along the 
bank on the other. The parson was looking 
decidedly unministerial, as, with his little 
cap pushed far back on his head, he shuttled 
rapidly from side to side on the front seat, 
trying to guide the horses, steady the load, 
and avoid the branches brushing into his 
face. The cook was scarcely better off, and 
even the imperturbable Bishop, our ordinarily 
unerring guide, was much exercised in his 
mind, Glad were we when we emerged upon 
a high, wind-swept prairie, although, upon 
locating ourselves, we found that we were 
many miles from the place of our desire. 
To lose one’s way is of but little consequence 
when we have merely to swing around to the 
east, pitch our camp, and in a few moments 
the comforts of home are about us, while 
from our camp-chairs we watch with hungry 
eyes and dilated nostrils the preparing of 
the evening meal. 

But it was not always our privilege to 
enjoy such meals in privacy. Many a time 
has my appetite been checked and my heart 
saddened by the presence in the distance of 
some poor, hungry squaw waiting to gather 
up any remnants of food that we might 
throw away, or some Indian, once perhaps 
a haughty warrior, well nourished by food 
he brought in from the hunt, but now kept 
almost a prisoner of war upon land which 
does not support him, half-fed by scanty 
rations, which, in his ignorance, he squan- 
ders, very often so hungry that he will eat 
anything, however unclean; he stands there, 
wrapped in his dirty sheet, an unblushing 
beggar. Sadder still, there gathers around 
us a little group of children whose wistful 
eyes regard longingly every mouthful of the 
food we eat. 

Always in the vicinity of an Indian camp, 
except during two or three days following 
an “ issue,” one is haunted by this specter, 
hunger. Sitting in the gloaming around the 
camp-fire, and watching the bread browning 
in its pan, or inhaling the fragrance of the 
coffee, so delicious in the open air, there 
comes at times almost an abhorrence of food 
when your eye glances far and wide among 
the tepees of a neighboring camp lying there 
indarkness. Nocheering tires, because there 
is nothing to cook: no sounds of happy 
voices, but only the fretful wail of some half- 
nourished baby, or that heartbreaking sound, 
the mourning cry of some old woman whose 
mind has gone back to the good old times 
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when there was enough to satisfy the craving 
of them all. Wecannot feed the camp, and, 
in spite of all we can do, the pathos of that 
silent suffering is often before us. 

Among all the many scenes which rise to 
* mind, one in particular recurs with singular 
persistence—a bend in the river fringed with 
giant cottonwoods, a green terrace about 
four feet below the level of the prairie behind, 
studded with flowers. I sat in a steamer- 
chair, ostensibly reading, but with my whole 
being responding to the sound of an exquisite 
baritone voice. The “ Bishop” had taken 
the tiny organ out of his hack, and, feeling 
lonely as he looked at the Parson and me 
contentedly reading together, he voiced his 
loneliness in strains which mingled with the 
rushing sound of the river and the wind in the 
tree-tops far above. 
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To suffer if God shall will, 
To work for Him while we may. 
These words will linger in my memory when 
all the rest has vanished. 

Later we gathered on the same terrace 
around the fire. About twenty Indian men 
crouched on the ground, their faces now lost 
in darkness, now starting into light as some 
one threw more wood on the dying flame, 
and in their midst, quietly, patiently, the 
“Bishop ” and the Parson telling the “old, 
old story ” to the Indians—a new and scarcely 
credible revelation. 

The moon set behind the prairie; the fire 
died out. One by one the Indians rose, and, 
wrapping their blankets around them, with- 
drew into the darkness, and silence settled 
down upon our lonely littl camp on the 
Washita, 


The Seven Ages of Man: Manhood’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


in the seven ages of man to be a soldier, 

The memorial window in Stratford-on- 
Avon represents him by Joshua on horse- 
back armed and ready for battle. Thus 
Shakespeare and the Bible agree in pointing 
out courage as the distinctive virtue of young 
manhood. 

What is it that we have a right to expect 
of young men? What is it that young men 
have a right to expect of themselves? Not 
all the virtues. There are some which they 
have no right to demand of themselves ; some 
which we have no right to demand of them. 
There are some qualities that are wrought in 
human nature only by experience. We that 
have had the larger experience have no right 
to look for the fruit of that experience in 
those who have nothadit. Experience gives 
a certain calm equipoise of judgment, a cer- 
tain balancing of considerations, a certain 
reserve. We do not look for that in young 
men. 

Experience gives caution. We have learned 
that life does not come up to our expecta- 
tions, that it is easier to build a castle in the 
air than it is to build a castle of brick or 
stone or even wood, or even put up a tent, 
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and so we have grown cautious. We do not 
expect that caution in young men, 

We have attained a certain assurance and 
positiveness through our experience. If we 
have been in sorrow, in temptation, in strug- 
gle and stress and battle, and in the battle of 
life have come into fellowship with God, we 
no longer go back to traditions, to the creeds 
and opinions of others; we have hope in God 
because we have walked with him, because 
we know him, because he has fellowshipped 
us in the very time we have needed fellow- 
ship. We have no right to look ourselves, 
and you young men have no right to look | 
yourselves, for this spiritual certitude, this 
calm assurance, which can come only through 
the experiences of life. 

There is also a certain ripeness of char- 
acter, a certain maturity, that only years and 
experience can bring. The Scripture speaks 
of the glory of a hoary head. Yes, there is 
a great beauty sometimes in a gray head, 
but that is not the kind of beauty you look 
for in a young man. It is of a different sort. 
And you have no right to chide yourself, and 
we have no right to chide you, because you do 
not possess the beauty of character which 
goes with the hoary head and is the result 
of ripened experience. 

But there is one virtue which we have a 
right to look for in young men, one virtue 
which you have a right@to demand of your- 
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selves. It is this virtue of courage; the 
virtue of the soldier on the battle-field. Itis 
the virtue that does and dares, that hopes and 
expects, that rushes forward into the fight, 
that is eager for the battle. | 

Let me try a little to analyze this quality 
—courage—enterprise—force—this quality 
which Emerson calls power. I advise you 
this week to read Emerson’s essay on Power. 
I would rather you had read it after my 
sermon than before, for if you had read it 
before I am afraid you would not care for the 
sermon. Let us try to analyze this courage. 

In the first place, then, into this complex 
quality I call courage there enters as one ele- 
ment a high ideal. You have a right to ex- 
pect for yourselves, we have a right to expect 
in you, high ideals of life. The cynic will 
scoff at your high ideals. He thinks that he 
is wise; he is not—he is foolish. The high 
ideal is one of the marks of a noble manhood. 
We who have gone far in life ought not to 
have lost it, but you who are young certainly 
ought to have it. I went into a bootblack’s 
the other day to have my shoes blacked, 


and When he had gotten through he -looked 


with pride on the shoes and said, “ Well, I 
have given you a good shine this morning.” 
And when I came back*the next time, he 
looked again with pride, and said, “I find out 
if I give a good shine I get the customer 
next time.” A good shine a high ideal? 
Yes—for a bootblack. The man who has 
ambition for himself in his place, whatever 
it is—this is what the world wants of young 
men. When a man comes into my office, 
whether in the editor's department or the 
business department, and he has gotten no 
further along than “Be content with your 
wages,” I know that he is not going to achieve 
much. The man working with him who has 
an ambition to be worth more than he is 
worth now, to do better, to be worth more 
before he asks for more, is the man all offices 
want. An ambition to be more and achieve 
more is one of the elements in courage. There 
is no true courage without it. 

Next to a high ideal—hopefulness. Not 
the hopefulness which shuts its eyes and 
dreams away the day; not a hopefulnéss 
which is content to look at visions and let 
them pass like dissolving views from before 
theeyes. But the hopefulness which believes 
that high ideals can be realized, which be- 
lieves that the picture sketched can be con- 
stricted in wood and stone and brick; the 
spirit which, having seen a great ideal, then 
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sees also that it can be realized. That is. 
always a characteristic of the true soldier. 
Halleck was not a great commander-in-chief, 
and Grant was—because Halleck was a man 
ovly of caution, and Grant was a man of 
courage and hopefulness. In the first great 
battle that threw light on our path in the 
Civil War—the battle of Donelson—he had 
environed the Confederate forces, and the gun- 
boats had come up to attack, and he had 
made one charge and had been repulsed, and 
the gunboats had been repulsed, and Grant 
was directed to attempt nothing else until 
some other gunboats could come up the river. 
In that state of affairs the Confederate troops 
made a sortie and attacked the lines and 
broke through: Grant took a few prisoners, 
examined their knapsacks, found three days’ 
provisions in them, and said, “ They are de- 
moralized as well as we. Whoever attacks first 
will win, and they will have to be quick about 
it if they are going to beat me.” You remem- 
ber what the result was. It was the spirit 
of a man who not only had before him the 
ideal of victory, but had in him the faith that 
the victory could be won. Despair never 
yet won a victory. Write that down in your 
memorandum-book. The men who have 
achieved results in life have been the men of 
hopefulness. The pessimaist never has done 
anything except put obstacles in the way, 
and so make the hopeful men stronger by 
overcoming them. 

Along with this hopefulness, this belief 
that a high ideal can be realized, is a strong 
resolve, an earnest purpose. Dreamers do 
nothing. Ido not mean that all young men 
must be men of action. They may be what 
we call dreamers—poets, artists, writers, 
orators, what you will; but there never wag 
“a mute, inglorious Milton ” in all the history 
of mankind. If he was mute, he was not 
Milton. Milton not only dreams, but he 
also speaks. The artist not only sees the 
vision, but he puts it on the canvas, and then 
we see it. I have known sometimes in life 
men of great scholarly research, of real 
ability, who went throygh life and left no 
mark behind them, simply because they 
lacked the high resolve; they were always 
getting ready, but they never did anything. 
The successful soldier does not spend all his 
life in training; he marches out, finds an 
enemy, and fights him. The strong resolve 
which transmutés the ideal into the regl is 
essential to enterprise, to power; a resolve, 
too, that will not be discouraged nor dis- 
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heartened by failure. The elder Dr. Tyng 
was one of the most eloquent of preachers in 
this country thirty or forty yearsago. During 
the first sermon he preached he broke down, 
and as he went away from the church his 
wife said to him, “Well, Stephen, I hope 
now you will give up this notion of yours that 
you can preach extemporaneously.” And he 
replied, “I can preach extemporaneously ;” 
and he did. It isnot enough to have nerves 
which tingle; you must have muscles of steel 
that obey the nerves which tingle—then you 
will achieve something. It is the man of 
high resolve as well as the man of high ideal 
who accomplishes results. 

We have a right to expect of young men 
the high ideal, the hopeful aspiration trans- 
muted into action by high and strong and 
strenuous endeavor. And yet all this will go 
for nothing without a true and noble conse- 
cration. The man who succeeds is the man 
who ventures. “ Nothing venture, nothing 
win” is a wise motto, though the gamblers 
have misused it. The man who succeeds is 
the man who is willing to hazard something 
for success, and the man who is never willing 
to hazard anything for success remains on 
the dead level of mediocrity. When Luther 
went outside the walls of Nuremberg and 
burned the Papal bull, he knew that up to 
that time every man who had defied the Pope 
of Rome had paid the penalty with his life, 
and all his friends and followers had suffered 
with him; but yet he risked, not only his 
life, but the peace of Germany and the wel- 
fare of those who gathered about him; and 
nething less than that would have aroused 
Europe from its long sleep. _McClel!an was 
a great engineer,a great captain, a great 
organizer, but he was not a great soldier, 
because he was never willing to fight until 
there were no hazards to be taken; while 
Grant ran by the batteries of Vicksburg, cut 
himself off from his own supplies, put himself 
between two armies, ran the risk of being 
ground between the upper and the nether 
millstones, and won the great battle which 
cut the Confederacy in two, because he had 
the kind of consecration of one who is will- 
ing to hazard a great failure in order that he 
may win a great success, Audiences think 
oratory very easy. It is nothing but talking. 
But the man who really helds the attention 
of his audience always goes vupen tle plat- 
form with a tremulous heart, and always is 
willing to fail, if need be, in crder that he 
may succeed, if he can. 
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The great achievements of history have 
been wrought by men who were willing to 
lay down their own lives that they might win 
life for others. Courage, enterprise, force, 
the quality that makes a forlorn hope, is 
what we want in young men. The other day 
a steamer was crossing the Atlantic Ocean; 
they came upon a wreck with some men on 
board; the waves were running so high that 
it was doubtful whether any boat could live 
in the sea; the captain would not order any 
one into a boat to rescue those that were 
upon the wreck, but he called for volunteers, 
and the boat was instantly filled by sailors 
who were willing to be drowned if they might 
save some one else from drowning.' That is 
the spirit that dares hazard itself for the sake 
of a high service. It is the spirit of enter- 
prise, pluck, courage, grit, force, power. It 
is the spirit which makes men—that is, sol- 
diers. Moses has been the statesman and 
the leader of the Children of Israel; the time 
of his service expires; he dies; and the voice 
of God—I know not whether interpreted in 
any other way than the voice of God may be 
interpreted to yeu or to me—calls on the ser 
vant who has been attending him to take up 
the banner which Moses has laid down, as- 
sume the responsibility which has been taken 
by death from Moses, and become the com- 
mander-in-chief of this wandering people; 
and the servant takes the responsibility and 
runs the hazard of an awful failure that he 
may achieve a great success. 

This is courage; a high ideal, a hope that 
the ideal may be realized, a strong resolve to 
enter upon it, and a resolve so strong, so 
deep, so earnest, so thorough, that I am will- 
ing to fail if need be, and let some one e'se 
carry out what | have tried to do. 

Courage may be variously fed. It may 
be the rasbness of mere ignorance; or the 
audacity of a great self-conceit; or the reck- 
lessness of mere physical strength, like that of 
Samson. But the great leaders of mankind 
have drawn their courage from an infinite 
reservoir; they have lived in the atmos- 
phere of the invisible and the eternal. Mo- 
hammed believed in his destiny; Napoleon 
in his star; William of Orange, Cromwell, 
Washington, Grant, in their God. The cour- 
age that carries men through the perils and 
perplexities of life is the courage of the man 
who says, “ I am an instrument in the hards 


' The war with Spain affords splendid illustrations of 
this quality in Dewey, Hcbson, Schley, and hosts of 
others less widely known. 
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of one higher than myself. If he wants suc- 
cess, he will give it to me; if he puts me in 
the front of the battle, that I may die and 
that others may then win their success over 
my corpse, I will be in the forlorn hope, 
willingly.” 
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A high ideal, a strong hope, a great resolve, 
a patient and undeviating purpose, an unself 
ish consecration, all fed by faith in a Divine 
Master and Lord and Captain—this is the 
quality of the soldier. And the young men 
of America are its soldiers. 


Creed Subscription at Andover 
By the Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D. 


[Recent events in the Congregational denomination have awakened fresh interest, in the 
Congregational churches at least, respecting the nature of the obligations imposed by the 
acceptance of a creed. Such a question is always better considered in a concrete than in an 
abstract form. The Outlook has, therefore, obtained from Judge Simeon E. Baldwin a state- 
ment of the principles of creed subscription as illustrated by the history and the judicial 
interpretation given to creed subscription at Andover. Judge Baldwin_is one of the best- 
known jurists of the country, is a member of the Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors, is 
Professor of Constitutional and Corporation Law in the Yale Law School, and was of counsel 
for the Andover Professors in the proceedings known as the Andover Case.—THE EDITORS.] 


CREED is always preceded by a 
controversy. It is ataking of sides. 
To some controversies there are 
but two sides; to others a greater number. 
Whether atonement for human sin was made 
by the sufferings and death of Christ is a 
question to be answered either by Yes or 
No. What was the nature of the atonement, 
if made at all, may be the subject of a dozen 
theories. 

The Andover creed is one of compromise. 
There were certain fundamental doctrines as 
to which its framers were agreed. There 
were minor doctrines as to which they dif- 
fered. Part of them were new-school or 
moderate Calvinists; part were old-fashioned 
or “high” Calvinists; and part were adher- 
ents to what was then the newest of new 
theology among those who called themselves 
orthodox—Hopkinsianism. The object they 
had in view was to prevent the foundation of 
a new Congregational Divinity School in 
Massachusetts, which had been meditated by 
the high Calvinists, and to divert the funds 
which had been promised to it to the support 
of Andover. 

Andover had been founded on a short 
declaration’of Christian doctrine, satisfactory 
to the moderate Calvinists. The Professors 
were to state at their inauguration their 
“ faith in divine revelation and in the funda- 
mental and distinguishing doctrines of the 
Gospel of Christ as summarily expressed in 
the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism.” To some of the “ Associate Found- 


ers” who afterwards joined in framing the 
new or “ Associate Creed,” several of the 
doctrinal statements in this Catechism were 
not satisfactory. The purpose and benefit 
of the atonement was there smited to the 
elect. In the new creed it was described as 
an “atonement for the sins of all men.” In 
the Catechism it was declared that all men 
sinned in Adam, and fell with him. The 
new creed spoke of him as “ the federal head 
and representative of the human race,” and 
declared that “in consequence of his disobe- 
dience all his descendants were constituted 
sinners.” Many other instances of diver- 
gence might be noted. 

Of the Professors in the Seminary, most are 
bound to subscribe a declaration of the “ faith 
in Divine Revelation and in the fundamental 
and distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel, 
as expressed in” the Associate Creed. 

If the obligation which it was intended to 
impose was that of an assent to the entire 
creed in every particular, it would naturally 
have been imposed in different and briefer 
words, as, for instance, “faith in all the doc- 
trines expressed in this creed.” But of its 
framers some believed in a limited and some 
in a universal atonement. To some (the 
Hopkinsians) all sin was selfishness, and all 
holiness disinterested benevolence. Others 
of them would have given these terms a very 
different signification. They, therefore, used 
a phrase of comprehension, under which a 
liberty of choice and of individual judgment 
was recognized in matters of secondary im- 
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portance. Such matters constitute the bulk 
of the Associate Creed. That there was an 
atonement for sin, they no doubt held to be 
a fundamental doctrine. What that atone- 
ment was, and how far it went, they left either 
unsaid, or so said as to present two opposing 
views, from which, therefore, each Professor 
must be free to select for himself. 

It requires a certain effort to understand 
the meaning of any ancient document of a 
formal character. Be it creed or deed, the mode 
of its expression will differ from that whic 
would have been followed had it been the work 
of our own contemporaries. We must put our- 
selves in the places of those who wrote it, 
before it can speak to us what it spoke to 
them. We must have regard to the nature 
of the coalition between advocates of different 
theological systems, out of which sprang the 
creed. of Andover, before we can determine 
the real intent of their work. 

They felt, themselves, that such a creed, 
designed to be one of comprehension and 
accommodation, would require authentic ex- 
position; and for this purpose a peculiar 
scheme was matured. A perpetual Board 
of Visitors was created, consisting of two 
clergymen and one layman, to see that the 
intent of the founders was made effectual, it 
being “left in sacred charge that every arti- 
cle of the above said creed shall forever 
remain entirely and identically the same, 
without the least alteration or any addition 
or diminution.” 

It will be noted that in expressing their 
extreme anxiety that the creed should forever 
remain unaltered, language is employed of a 
very different kind from that previously used 
in providing for the assent of the Professors 
to its statements of doctrine. They were 
only careful to make it sure that the state- 
ments should never be changed. With the 
liberty of judgment as to what were and what 
were not fundamental doctrines, or of selec- 
tion between such as were, in case of incon- 
sistent expressions, they did not desire to 
interfere. 

An appeal was further given from the 
Board of Visitors to the Justices of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 

If the founder of an educational institution 
prepares rules to which all the teachers must 
assent, and tells one of them, who is troubled 
by some expression susceptible of two con- 
structions, which was that intended, there 
could be no question that an assent given 
upon that understanding was given honestly; 
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and that, to that man, certainiy, the meaning 
Stated by the founder was the meaning of the 
rule. Of the founders of Andover Seminary, 
some were during their lives personally mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors, and all have 
ever been represented by it in law; they hav- 
ing named the original members, and these 
appointing their own successors. What con- 
Struction that Board, or the appellate tribunal 
to which the founders intrusted the last word 
in their behalf, may give to the creed, any 
Professor who has been led also, himself, to 
the same conclusion may certainly adopt with 
a clear conscience. 

The creed was adopted in March, 1808. 
In December of that year one of those most 
prominent among its framers, and a member 
of the first Board of Visitors, the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Spring, in discussing the criticism 
made upon it by a Unitarian periodical, the 
“ Anthology,” as a surrender of Calvinism to 
Hopkinsianism, wrote to a friend in the min- 
istry that the reviewer “has proved that we 
all have the Bible on our side where we de- 
part from several answers in the catechism. 
The transfer of sin, the sin of Adam, and the 
transfer of Christ's righteousness are scho- 
lastic nonsense and jargon.”' This cate- 
chism was at the time, it will be recollected, 
referred to as an authority in the constitu- 
tion of the corporation under which Andover 
Seminary existed. Three years later a leg- 
acy was left for the benefit of the “ Associate 
Foundation,” which was governed by the 
“ Associate Creed.” The executor refused to 
pay it over, on the ground that, as the creed 
differed from the Catechism, the foundation 
was an illegal one. A suit followed ia the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
the Justices of which had been made, as 
already stated, the final visitors of the Semi- 
nary, or representatives of the associate found- 
ers to guard their work. The judgment was 
that the divergences to which attention had 
been called (the main one being that as to 
the imputation of Adam's sin) were found 
only in forms of expression which might 
fairly be treated as substantially consistent 
with each other; and that the creed was to 
be construed in no “astute, narrow, and un- 
charitable” way, but so as to carry out the 
general purpose of the founders, namely, to 
promote instruction in the principles of the 
Christian religion. The Board of Visitors 


1 Woods’s “ History of Andover,” p. 623. 
? Trustees of Phillips Academy vs. King, |2 Mass. Law 
Reports, 546, 
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has always construed the Associate Creed in 
substantial conformity with the principles 
thus laid down. 

The Andover Professors are requited to 
pledge themselves specifically to maintain 
and inculcate the Christian faith as expressed 
in the creed according to the best light God 
shall give them, in,opposition not only to 
atheists and infidels, but to Jews, Papists, Mo- 
hammeidans, Arians, Pelagians, Antinomians, 
Arminians, Socinians, Sabellians, Unitarians, 
and Universalists, and all other heresies and 
errors which may be opposed to the Gospel 
of Christ. No one, therefore, could honestly 
keep his chair who might adopt the views of 
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any one of the sects thus enumerated, not- 
withstanding he might conscientiously believe 
they were right. But the very precision of 
this specification serves to show that as to 
the creed, where precision of statement was 
not employed, or when significant omissions 
were made of doctrines prominent in the 
Westminster symbols, it was intended to re- 
spect the just liberty of the Christian scholar. 
in necessariis unilatem, in mon necessariis 
libertatem, was the aim of its framers; and 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
the ultimate guardian of the foundation, has 
added, if they did not, the missing words of 
Meldenius, ufrisgue, caritatem, 
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Of Interest to Book-Lovers 


Several announcements have been made re- 
cently which are of interest to lovers of books. 
Mr. Horace E, Scudder, who has been for a 
number of years the editor of the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” and who has taken the last twelve 
months as a vacation in Europe, has retired 
from his editorial duties in order to devote 
himself more exclusively to literary work. 
Mr. Scudder, it is needless to say, has stood 
for the best things in American literature and 
life, both in his own writing and in his edi- 
torial work. A man of the highest intellect- 
ual integrity, with cultivated tastes and devo- 
tion to the interests of the best literature, Mr. 
Scudder has fully maintained the long-estab- 
lished standards of the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 
His services in the development of literary 
taste among the children in the public schools, 
and the extension, therefore, of the love and 
knowledge of literature, are widely known, 
but have never been adequately recognized. 

Mr. Walter H. Page, who has conducted 
the “ Atlantic ’ during Mr. Scudder’s absence, 
and who now becomes its editor, had served 
an extremely promising apprenticeship on 
the “ Forum,” which he had put, by virtue of 
his intelligence and energy, into the front 
rank of publications of its class. Mr. Page’s 
energy, vitality, and breadth of interest have 
been conspicuously shown in his management 
of the “ Atlantic.” Without departing from 
the lines which that magazine has followed 
from the beginning, and which have run 
parallel with the development of the - best 
American literature, Mr. Page has given the 


“ Atlantic” fresh impulse. Such an article 
as that on “ The War with Spain and After,” 
which appeared in the June issue of the 
“ Atlantic,” strikes the note of leadership, 
and this is precisely the note the “ Atlantic ” 
ought to strike. With its fine traditions, its 
association with the best literature, and its 
loyalty to the highest interests of American 
civilization, the “Atlantic Monthly” has a 
great position and opportunity as an educa- 
tional force. It can no longer be regarded 
as expressing in any exclusive way the senti- 
ments of New England. It has caught the 
National tone, and it is as a force in the 
development of the National life that it can 
render its greatest service. 

“ The Chap-Book,” an extremely vivacious 
and readable publication, which began its 
career in May, 1894, under the energetic, not 
to say audacious, management of Messrs, 
Stone and Kimball—who were then Harvard 
undergraduates—secured almost from the 
beginning a popularity beyond the expectation 
of its publishers. “The Chap-Book” was 
removed to Chicago several years ago, and be- 
cameaquartolast year. Ithas now been trans- 
ferred to “ The Dial,” which has long been one 
of the most scholarly and dignified of Ameri- 
can literary journals. The influence of “ The 
Dial” in the Central West has been steadily 
in the direction of the most thorough scholar- 
ship and the best literature. There was a 
time when, under the editorship of Mr. 
Browne, it seemed to be the leader of a 
forlorn hope amid the intense commercialism 
of its surroundings; but it represents a very 
influential body of people in the city of 
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Chicago, and a growing constituency through- 
out the West, and its success is an indication 
of the spread of genuine culture. Sir Walter 
Besant did not use the language of exaggera- 
tion when he described it as “a journal of 
literary criticism, sober, conscientious, and 
scholarly.” 

The “Critic,” which has so long been 
under the editorial management of Mr. 
Joseph B. and Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, has 
suspended its weekly publications and will 
hereafter be issued once a month, thus trans- 
forming itself from a newspaper into a liter- 
ary magazine. The “Critic” has been nota- 
ble for its vivacity, its energy in getting 
literary news. and its general brightness and 
cleverness. The literary life and growth of 
America are at once demonstrated and min- 
istered to by the success of such a congeries 
of purely literary publications as the “ Critic,” 
the “ Bookman,” the “ Literary World,” the 
“ Book-Buyer,” “ Current Literature,” “ Book 
News,” “Book Reviews,” and other similar 
publications devoted to the collection of, lit- 
erary news, by which book-lovers may easily 
keep themselves thoroughly informed concern- 
ing literary movements in all parts of the 
world.. We are passing through a period of 
literary assimilation; to be succeeded, let us 
hope, by a period of literary creation. The 
intellectual curiosity of the country is, so far, 
much in excess of itscreativeness. To know 
the best that has been done and is being 
done in any art is sometimes, it is true, a 
stimulus to original work; but the creative 
impulse originates, as a rule, in the instinct 
or feeling of a race rather than in its intelli- 
gence. 


The Century Atlas! 


To the seven important volumes constitut- 
ing “ The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia 
of Names” is now added an eighth, “ The 
Century Atlas.” This is not only a compre- 
hensive atlas of the whole world, but is almost 
alone in preserving right proportions for the 
various countries. As is well known, foreign 
atlases rather neglect this hemisphere, at all 
events in detailed treatment. 

“ The Century Atlas” contains three hun- 
dred up-to-date maps. One realizes that it was 
no slight task to prepare such maps, when one 
considers the important results of very recent 
explorations in Africa, Asia, and the Arctic 


' The Century Atlas. Edited by Benjamin E, Smith, 
M.A The Century Company, New York 
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regions; again, the potitical changes have 
been many and significant. To the student 
of history this volume has a peculiar chrono- 
logical value, since by its charts the story 
of the world is told from Chaldean times to 
the present day—a period of six thousand 
years. The historical maps also show nota- 
ble periods of history, such as the Empire of 
Charlemagne, Europe at the time of the 
Reformation, etc. As is natural, the growth 
of our own country is shown with still greater 
detail. 

A feature which will be appreciated by all 
is the translation of place-names. There are 
many of these names which we use every day 
without the slightest idea of their meaning. 
How much more is geography to us when we 
know, for instance, that the Yang-tze-kiang 
means “ west river,” or that Nijni Novgorod in 
Russia means “lower new town.” The foreign 
maps which puzzle us are made clearer by 
the translations of their descriptive words. 
For instance, “ Arroyo” is a Spanish word 
meaning rivulet, and occurs on the map of 
Mexico; “ Ho” is a Chinese word meaning 
river, and is naturally found on the map of 
China; “ Pampa” is a Spanish word meaning 
prairie, and is found on the map of South 
America. 

The information which one seeks from a 
geographical gazetteer will also be found in 
this atlas. The alphabetical index which 
furnishes it is divided into three distinct 
parts. One is devoted to geographical names 
of the United States, one to foreign names, 
and a third to historical maps and to charts of 
the heavens. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending July 29. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemen*ted by fuller reviews 
of the more important works.] 

An immense amount of laborious investi- 
gation has been done by Dr. Wesley Mills in 
obtaining the data for The Nature and De- 
velopment of Animal Intelligence. Thus, 
he gives us in great detail the diary of his 
observations, day after day and week after 
week, upon the growth and activity of a 
young dog, and similar records of the daily 
“psychic development” (to use his phrase) 
of other young animals, such as pigeons, 
chickens, rabbits, etc. Of these studies per- 
haps the most interesting is that upon the 
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squirrel. There can be no doubt of the possi- 
bility of obtaining useful materia! for physio- 
logical and psychological conclusions by this 
method. No one can read Dr. Mills's pages 
without appreciating the earnestness ot his 
attempt to acquire this kind of material; 
and the one point of regret is that in his 
scientific conservatism he has not generalized 
and reasoned more widely from the facts 
recorded. The book as a whole is a valuable 
addition to the literature of comparative psy- 
chology. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 

It is unnecessary to point out the timeli- 
ness of the new edition, just issued, of Pro- 
fessor James A. Harrison's Sfatu in 
tory. This book was first published in 1881, 
and we believe it is generally recognized as 
a satisfactory and well-proportioned history. 
It is also distinctly well written, and may 
with confidence be placed in the hands of 
readers who require, to hold their attention, 
a good proportion of dramatic treatment. 
To the original work have now been added 
some chapters on the recent history of Spain 
in Cuba, and the events which led to the 
present war. The account ends with the 
record of Lieutenant Hobson’s brave deed, 
but, oddly enough, the author does not even 
mention Hobson’s name. We cannot say 
that these chapters of recent history are alto- 
gether satisfactory. If the thing was worth 
doing at all, it was worth doing with greater 
detail and more completely. Neither in 
these chapters nor elsewhere in the book do 
we find as full an account of Spain's rela- 
tions to Cuba, and the history of her disas- 


trous colonial policy in the New World gen- . 


erally, as should be presented. The book is 
illustrated with many portraits and pictures, 
generally well. selected, but often badly 
printed. (The Werner Company, New York.) 

Vandegrift’s United States Tariff (7897) 
is a digest of the Dingley Tariff Bill, giving 
the rates upon over twenty thousand articles, 
arranged alphabetically, with paragraph ref- 
erences to the statute, besides mentioning 
decisions of courts and public officials regard- 
ing the interpretation of various clauses, and 
publishing in full the customs administration 
act as amended, with a complete list of draw- 
back articles on which the rate of wastage 
has been established. In short, it is a verita- 
ble encyclopedia of information for importers. 
The experience of the publishers in preparing 
a similar handbook of the previous statute 
has enabled them to make the present volume 
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exceptionally satisfactory. The summary of 
the tariff provisions is supplemented by tables 
giving the value of foreign moneys, the rates 
upon express packages to foreign countries, 
etc., etc., making the work a valuable book 
of reference for almost any library. (F. B. 
Vandegrift & Co., New York.) 

The State, an address by L. T. Chamber- 
lain before the Patria Club in this city, isa 
philosophical discussion of the nature, origin, 
and functions of the body politic, and the 
duties of its members. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
conception of the State is full of dignity, and 
capable of inspiring patriotism. The words 
from Milton which he quotes, “A Nation 
ought to be as but one huge Christian person- 
age, one mighty growth and stature of an hon- 
est man,” summarize his thought of the ideal 
commonwealth. (The Baker & Taylor Com- 


pany, New York.) 


What ts Art? by Count Leo Tolstoi, is a 
work of originality, moral insight, and power, 
which we reserve for fuller notice in the near 
future. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston.) 

The History of the Commune of 1871, 
translated from the French of Lissagaray by 
Eleanor Marx Aveling, is not a book for one 
who knows nothing of the history of the 
Commune, but a most valuable one for those 
who have read the attacks upon the Com. 
munists and wish to know theirdefense. The 
defense is presented with an impassioned 
earnestness which gives to it a distinct liter- 
ary quality. The first edition was issued in 
1886 (International Publishing Company, 
23 Duane Street, New York.) 

Under the title 7he Later English Drama 
Mr. Calvin S. Brown has edited and anno- 
tated five English plays which still keep the 
stage; these are, Goldsmith’s “ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” Sheridan’s « The Rivals ” and 
School for Scandal,” Knowles’s Virginius,” 
and Bulwer’s “ Lady of Lyons” and « Riche- 
lieu.” With the exception of “ Virginius, ° 
which is now, we imagine, not very frequently 
acted, al] these plays maintain their dramatic 
life wonderfully well; and the selection has 
been well made for the use of students of the 
contemporary drama. The book is printed 
in commendable form typographically, and 
the notes and introductions are quite satis- 
factory. (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York.) 
Other books intended for the use of stu- 
dents are the Natural Advanced Geography, 
by J. W. Redway and Russell Hinman, which 
completes the well-known series known as 
“The Natural Geographies,” and complies 
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carefully with the familiar recommendations 
of the Committee of Fifteen; and Plant Life, 
by Charles R. Barnes, which is not so much 
a study of botany as a thorough analysis of 
all the functions of plant life, and is designed 
for students in secondary schools. Both these 
text-books are fully and scientifically illus- 
trated, and both are sure to gain a place 
among the most useful and authoritative 
works in their class. The first is published 
by the American Book Company, the sec- 
ond by Henry Holt & Co., both of this city. 

A Short Course in Music, by Frederic H. 
Ripley, Principal of the Longfellow School, 
Bostun, Mass., and Thomas Tapper, Io- 
structor in Musical Composition and Theory, 
and Examiner in Theory in the American 
College of Musicians, has just been issued 
by the American Book Company (New York). 
The first section contains familiar and popu- 
lar songs of the best character, with notes 
explaining musical signs. The music is ar- 
ranged in progressive order, and is designed 
particularly for the lower grammar grades. 
The publishers announce that the series will be 
complete in two volumes, both books em- 
bodying the principles of the larger work, 
“ The Natural Course in Music,” by the same 
authors. 

Housekeepers will welcome the series on 
household affairs published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. (New York), by a late member of 
the Leeds School Board, Mrs, Catherine M. 
Buckton. The latest of this series, Comfort 
and Cleanliness, is practically suggestive to 
housekeepers everywhere, while it clearly 
shows the vast difference in the management 
of an English and an American household. 
If it be true that one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin, then indeed are Eng- 
land and America most closely allied, as the 
discussion of the question of servant and mis- 
tress in this book shows that human nature 
has brought about the same complications in 
England, in the domestic servant problem, 
that are found in so many homes of this coun- 
try. The book—a small one—is designed to 
reduce household work for servants to a 
minimum, while securing the maximum of 
comfort and freedom from worry for the 
mistress. It presupposes a household or- 
ganized on a business basis, where servants 
understand that they are paid to do acertain 
amount of work, for which they in turn re- 
ceive the consideration due to every intelli- 
gent employee, as well as the specified wages. 
To the inexperienced housekeeper this book 
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will be particularly valuable, as the most 
minute directions are given for house-clean- 


‘ing, and for the caring of a household in 


winter and in summer, a3 well as a schedule 
arranging the work for each day in the week, 

Penelve, by Dr. Richard H. Thomas, of 
Baltimore, is a quiet, faithful story of Quaker 
life and character. The book appears to 
have been first printed in England, and an 
introductory note by Mr. W. C. Braithwaite, 
of Banbury, thus fairly states the merits 
of the story: “ The story is intended to por- 
tray home life among the Society of Friends 
in the Eastern Middle States in its influence 
upon a serious-minded man, fresh from the 
New York world and agnostic in his faith. 
The singular charm of Quaker home life has 
appealed to many novelists, but their descrip- 
tions have almost alffays been wanting in 
completeness for lack of that fullness of 
knowledge which can alone come where there 
is close sympathy with the essentials of 
Quakerism. The Quaker setting and atmos- 
phere of the book are painted from the life; 
so also are the characters.” (J. C. Winston 
& Co, Philadelphia.) 


Books Received 


For the week ending August § 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Michter, Jean Paul Friedrich, Selections from the Works 
of. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by George 
Stuart Collins. 60 cts. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Otis, James. An Amateur Fireman. $1.50. 
Miller, May Halsey, and Iron Hand. Illustrated 
by ro de Luc 
W. Defiant Hearts. 50 ct 
Braddon, M. E. London Pride; or, ‘When the World 
Was 'Y ounger. 50 cts. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Burke. Edmund. A Letter to a Noble Lord. Edited by 
Albert H. Smyth. 
THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO., CLEVELAND, O, 
Hanscom, Alice E. Perennia. . 
. B, LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
‘ Washington After the Revolu- 
tion: 


Morris, Charles. The Nation’s Navy. 

THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Fred Orlando. The Five Post-Kleisthenean 
vibes. as (Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, 


THE bee ae PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO, 111. 
Dr. The Gospel According to 
arwin 


Heinrich. of the People of Israel. 


M. Travels in Thibe Cc 
the 
trated. 2 Vols. 
JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK 
Civil Church Law. Edited by George James Bayles. $l. 
GEORGE H. RICHMOND & SON, NEW YORK 
Pearce, J]. H. Ezekiel’s Sin. $1.25. 
Forbes-Robertson, Frances. The Potentate. $1.25. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Zack. Lifeis Life. $1.50. 
Stories by Foreign Authors: Russian. 75 cts. 
Stories by Foreign  Aatese: Scandinavian. 75 cts. 
Stevens, Yesterdays in the Philippiaes, 
lilustrat $1.5 


t hina, 
We Illus 


oseph 


Ferdinand. History of Euro 


ley, James mazindy. Vol 
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The World’s Sunday-School Convention 

The world’s third Sunday-School Conven- 
tion at London in mid-July was attended by 
2,300 delegates from all quarters, of whom at 
least 250 were from the United States, and 
one-fourth as many from Canada. The con- 
Stituency thus represented is stated as two 
and a half million teachers and twenty-five 
million pupils. From the flower-decked plat- 
form in the City Temple (Dr. Parker’s church) 
were hung at the opening meeting four white 
wreaths, bearing cards “in loving memory” 
of the four delegates who perished on La 
Bourgogne, Mr. and Mrs. Rundell, Miss 
Reeves, and Miss Tower, to whom many 
tender references were made. The first of 
these Conventions, held at London in 1889, 
led to the organization of Sunday-school 
work in India. A similar result for Japan 
was the issue of the Convention at St. Louis 
in 1893. From the present one the same is 
hoped for China. Japan now reports 901 
Sunday-schools, and an increase of 4,000 
pupils last year. In Italy 15,000 children 
were reported as now in Protestant Sunday- 
schools. 

There was strong insistence on improved 
methods. A paper from our countryman, 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs, who was kept at home, 
declared that “ Sunday-school workers have 
kept up with everything except their own 
ideals.” In illustrating their methods of 
teaching, especially in the primary grade, 
the American delegates verified the remark 
of Dr. Clifford, of London, that the British 
have much to learn from the American 
schools. English teachers are described as 
“amazed ” at the new appliances that were 
advocated. One of the most effective ad- 
dresses was that of a colored delegate, the 
Rev. L, B. Maxwell, who had “seen many 
strange things, but never a Methodist using 
a Baptist publication, or a Baptist using a 
Methodist leaflet.” Intense sectarianism 
and prejudice against everything undenomi- 
national he found a great hindrance at the 
South, 

Every meeting was marked by eager asser- 
tions of the true unity of England and 
America, and no opportunity of rejoicing 
over it was omitted. There was loud cheer- 


ing when the Lord Mayor of London de-. 


scribed Admiral Dewey as “a true British 
9% 


tar, improved by two and a half centuries of 
America.” When Bishop Thorburn, who 
spoke for India, referred to the Stars and 
Stripes as protecting Protestant work at 
Manila, says the “ Chrisfian World” (whose 
report we have condensed), “ The American 
delegates, who have a genius for dramatic 
surprises, at once asked for permission to 
pray that their country might be rightly 
guided in connection with the Philippines. 
They all stood while Dr. Spalding prayed 
that Americans might fight with prayers as 
well as guns, and take their altar where they 
take their armaments, etc. It was curiously 
like a bit of the Old Testament.” 


International Conference of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations 

The fourteenth International Conference 
of the Young Men's Christian Associations 
was held at Basel, Switzerland, July 6-10, 
1898. There were seven hundred delegates 
and about one thousand visitors, from twenty- 
three different countries. The United States 
sent twenty-three delegates. The report of 
the International Committee showed the 
Standing in 1898 to be 6,493 Associations, 
496,705 members, and 488 buildings. The 
discussions touched upon every phase of 
Association work, and showed that in all 
lines it is going forward with leaps and 
bounds. The American representatives on 
the programme were Messrs. James Stokes, 
J. R. Mott, L. W. Messer, C. J. Hicks, and 
L. J. Wilkie, Toronto. The papers were all 
strong and pointed. A correspondent writes: 
“ Every delegate was impressed with the fact 
that here is an institution composed of #:e2— 
an institution that commands the interest of 
the churches and has a hold upon non-con- 
fessors and even railroad corporations; that 
is deeply spiritual in its purposes, thoroughly 
evangelical in its methods, laying great stress 
on Bible study and missionary work ; that is 
complete in its organization from the details 
of the single Association to the world federa- 
tion; an organization that enables us to do 
work and reach persons and classes otherwise 
untouched; an institution that is most aggres- 
sive, as is shown by its marvelous progress; 
and, finally, an institution that is not only 
interdenominational but also international,” 


he 
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The next Conference will be held in Chris- 
tiania, Norway. 


The Christian College Conferences 

Among the more important religious gath- 
erings of the past few weeks have been the 
college conferences of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. The reflex in- 
fluence of these upon Christian life and work 
in the colleges is healthfully stimulating, as 
well as effective in promoting the missionary 
spirit exhibited in the Student Volunteer 
Movement, and in developing intelligence and 
ability in the most approved methods of 
Christian work. The college conference at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., brought together a large 
number of young men, with a notably strong 
body of leaders and speakers, including 
prominent laymen and clergymen from the 
East and the interior. The Young Women’s 
College Conference at East Northfield, Mass., 
included representatives of fifty-two colleges, 
from Boston to Colorado, and from Montreal 
to Virginia. The largest single delegation 
was from Smith College, numbering forty. A 
cablegram from Germany, where the World's 
Student Federation was in session, announced 
the admission into that body of the Woman’s 
College Christian Associations of this country. 


Presbyterian Statistics for 1898 

The statistics of the Presbyterian Church 
(North) for the past year show an increase in 
some points and a decrease in- others as 
compared with 1897. The total number of 
churches (now 7,635) is larger by four. There 
is a gain of 14,966 in the number of com- 
municants (now 975,877), and of 9,702 in the 
Sunday-school membership (now 1,034,164). 
Of infant baptisms there have been 5,188 less 
than last year, though slightly above the aver- 
age number of the four preceding years. The 
aggregate contributions, excluding those for 
congregational purposes, is $3,283,670, or 
$33,523 less than last year. The gain in 
membership averages slightly less than two 
for each church, 


Wise Counsel 

According to the Portland “ Oregonian,” 
the National Congregational Council had an 
animated debate on the affairs of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, and adopted a recom- 
mendation to the Society to issue the Bible 
in the revised version. It was also recom- 
mended that the chronological dates and 
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chapter headings published in many editions 
of the common version should be canceled 
as unreliable. 


Death of Mrs. Albert Bowker 

Many a Christian home and circle in this 
and foreign lands will be touched with sadness 
by the tidings of the death of Mrs. Albert 
Bowker, whose funeral occurred in Newton, 
Mass., July 29. Mrs. Bowker was the first 
President of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
for the Congregational Churches, and was 
highly esteemed both for her ability in organ- 
izing and developing its work, and for her 
generous devotion to its interests, and the 
interests of all whom it brought into the mis- 
Sionary field, to whom her hospitable home 
was always open. After many years of such 
service the burdens of age constrained her to 
withdraw, and thenceforward she lived in retire- 
ment until her death at the age of eighty-three. 
Bowker Hall in the school of the American 
mission at Bombay, and Bowker Hall in the 
American college for girls at Constantinople, 
will long and fitly commemorate her. Her 
funeral and that of her husband, whose death 
after long invalidism occurred the day after 
her decease, took place together, 


The Late Dr. John Caird 

A notable character in,the religious and 
academic life of Scotland passed away in 
Principal John Caird, of Glasgow University, 
who died July 30, at the age of seventy-eight. 
He was brother to the equally well-known 
Edward Caird, who was called from Glasgow 
to succeed Benjamin Jowett as Master of 
Dr. John Caird was 
at once a popular preacher and a profound 
thinker. It was said of him that “he im- 
pressed the most cultured, the most cynical.” 
He was for a time one of the Queen’s chap- 
lains, and was said not to preach at Balmoral 
as often as he was asked. The reader of his 
few printed sermons can hardly appreciate 
the effectiveness with an audience which 
they derived from his impressive manner. 
As a theologian, Dr. Caird grew into strong 
Sympathy with the progressive school of 
Scotch Presbyterians. As far back as the 


early days of his divinity professorship at 
Glasgow, which he undertook in 1862, some 
began to suspect him of heretical tendencies. 
He is credited with a formative influence 
upon his brother Edward, whose pronounced 
liberalism is apparent in his lectures on the 
“ Evolution of Religion,” perhaps more widely 
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known in this country than any of his brother 
John’s writings. Dr. Caird was not a prolific 
writer. Perhaps his best-known work is his 
“ Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion.” 


The Ferment in the Church of England 

Not since the excitement caused a half- 
century ago by the Tractarian Movement in 
Engiard, and the secessions to Rome which 
grew out of it, has Protestant feeling in the 
Established Church as well as the Free 
Churches of that country been so profound!y 
stirred as now by the anti-Protestant length 
to which a considerable party of the Anglican 
clergy has gone. To our recent references 
to this we have now to add that a “ Manifesto 
and Appeal” to the Engiish people has just 
been issued by the “ Church - Association,” 
which deciares: 

Your children are being indoctrinated with 

lying superstitions, ali intended to increase the 
power of the priest. Your wives and your 
daughters are being trained to come to the “ new 
curate” as the guide of their thoughts, feelings, 
and conduct. Your homes will henceforth be 
under the divided mastery of the “spiritual” 
cirector, who in the name of God issues his own 
commands to minds brought up in his Jesuitical 
training, and incapableas yet of judging between 
the true and the false. 
With this reference to the re-establishment 
of the confessional it is remembered that the 
late Archbishop Tait in the House of Lords 
said of-a book of directions for it, “ The 
Priest in Absofution,” that “no modest 
person could read the book without regret, 
and it is a disgrace to the community that 
such a book should be circulated under the 
authority of clergymen of the Church of 
England.” But times havecertainly changed 
since 1858, when Dr. Tait, as Bishop, re- 
voked the license of a curate for hearing cor- 
fessions, because “such a practice is calcu- 
lated to bring scandal to the Church.” At 
present the Church Association asserts that 
“the Bishops select for their examining 
chaplains men who are themselves soaked in 
Romish superstitions,” and “are themselves 
the fountain and source of the corruption 
which is everywhere fermenting like leaven.” 
We quote the foregoing as indicative of the 
intense feeling which has been roused within 
the Church itself,apparently with good reason. 
Canon Eyton says: 

The great thing to be feared and resisted is 
the re-establishment of that spiritual tyranny 
which we deliberately rejected at the Reforma- 
tion, which rejection, many of us think, was the 
means of saving spiritual religion in the English- 
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speaking races. There have been only too many 
signs of such a revival in our own day. . . . Ro- 
manism without the Pope is a form of religion 
more intolerable than Romanism with the Pope, 
and with the checks on individual caprice which 
the Papacy involves. 

Mr. John Kensit is said to be organizing a band 
of Christian young men to itinerate through the 
country in pairs in the interests of Protestant. 
ism, like Wiclif’s “poor preachers” in the 
fourteenth century. The Protestant party 
declare that the strength of the Romanizing 
movement is in half a dozen secret societies 
among the clergy. One of these, “« The Order 
of Corporate Reunion,” exists for the pur- 
pose of admitticg priests in Anglican orders 
(recently pronounced not valid by Leo XII1.) 
to orders valid at Rome. Another, “ The 
Order of the Holy Redeemer,” has a member 
who says that “no man should stay in the 
Church of England except to restore her ‘to - 
her lost place, in humble, implicit, and un- 
questioning submission to the See of Peter 
and to the authority df our holy father the 
Pope.’” “Stormy” is not too strong an 
epithet for the present situation, and the 
approach of the present conflict has long 
been foreseen, 


A Church Settlement 

Says the Birmingham (England) “ Post:” 
“An interesting innovation is projected by 
metropolitan Presbyterianism, that being the 
institution of a ‘settlement’ in the East 
End. Other denominations have adopted 
this method of reaching the crowded popula- 
tion of the capital, and the experiment is 
regarded as having worked satisfactorily; but 
nothing of the kind has previously been car- 


ried on by the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 


land. The scheme is proposed by the North 
London Presbytery, the richest and most 
influential Presbytery in the Church, and has 
for its object a closer relationship between 
East and West. A house will be secured in 
Burdett Road, to be occupied by ladies with 
means, who will labor in connection with the 
congregations of Bow, Stepney, and East 
India*Road. Besides visitation, these ladies 
will undertake nursing. The settlement, or 
hostel as some prefer to call it, will likewise 
serve as a training-home for deaconesses; and 
if the results answer expectations, it is prob- 
able that the work there will be considerably 
extended. Several of the West End congre- 
gations are showing an active interest in the 
matter, and the question of funds is not likely 
to cause difficulty.” 
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Correspondence 


Contract System Not Slavery 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue of July 16 you comment on 
the Hawaiian problem. You ask “how to 
assimilate foreign populations,” and imagine 
a fleet dropping on our shores one hundred 
thousand foreigners of alien races, Is not 
this question possible every month on our 
Eastern coast of “foreigners dropped ” on 
our shores, and yet is the problem different 
or a dangerous one? 

It is very doubtful if at the present time a 
majority of the native Hawaiians are averse 
‘to annexation. A part of the native popula- 
tion of Honolulu and, to some extent, those 
on other islands have been prejudiced by 
- foreign influence, other than American, 
against what has been styled as “a mission- 
ary government”—it is personal and not 
national. There has been a very friendly 
feeling existing for years between the Ha- 
waiians and the people of the United States. 

The words “a contract labor system is in 
existence in the islands which differs only 
one degree from slavery” are the most sur- 
prising to me of any I have ever readin your 
columns, and I used to hail with special 
pleasure The Christian Union many years 
ago when it came to me when a resident in 
the Hawaiian Islands, and have had that ard 
The Outlook all these years, There m._ be 
some technical idea or meaning to the words 
“contract labor” and “slavery” that may 
apply to your words, but, in the actual, every- 
day facts of the case there is scarcely any 
appropriateness in the use of the term quoted, 
If we associate “slavery ” as it once was in 
this country, and “contract labor ” as it is in 
Hawaii, they have nothing in common, Those 
under contract labor assume it voluntarily ; 
they are for the time under Government pro- 
tection; they are limited to a short time of 
service—three or four years; they have to 
be well cared for physically; and perhaps 
the strongest statement possible is that a 
large portion of those who were “ contract 
laborers "’ are now working on the plantations 
under the same conditions, but under free 
pay, as any one might do from choice. The 
statement is a serious reflection on some of 
the most active Christian workers on the 
islands, who are proprietors and managers 
of the plantations, and who are constantly 


working and giving for the uplifting of the 
laborers. 

The Hawaiians have been living under a 
constitutional form of government for fifty 
years, the English language is the only one 
in use in the public schools, and the people 
will readily and harmoniously, | believe, 
assimilate with our American institutions, 
having been trained by American influences 
along that line. 

GORHAM GILMAN, 


Righteous Indignation 
To the Editors of The Outlook: » 

Does the interest excited by the war with 
Spain, belief in its justice, satisfaction over 
victory and certain exploits of our men, arise 
only from the baser instincts of animal pug- 
nacity, or is there a nobler, more Christian 
reason therefor? This question, put can- 
didly to my own mind, brought forth the 
following response: A healthy and righteous 
indignation against wanton oppression long 
exercised without redress is a feeling justified 
by the noblest principles of Christian help- 
fulness. The point where this indignation 
must issue in force is difficult to determine, 
but to many minds that point had come. 
There has been also, with me, a certain glow 
of patriotic satisfaction that, instead of pur- 
suing the selfish, “ dog-in-the-manger ” inac- 
tion of “the Powers” with regard to the 
Sultan and the Armenians, our Government 
has openly and with firmness used its strength 
to succor the oppressed. That diplomacy 
could not accomplish this is certainly deplor- 
able, but is easily understood in the light of 
Spanish history. 

Concerning satisfaction over victory and the 
gallant exploits of our countrymen, I believe 
it does not arise from mere brutal instincts of 
pugnacity forcing themselves to the front. 
It is because we recognize the element of 
sacrifice involved in the exploit. Victory 
and safety are certain to none as they enter 
upon a dangerous enterprise, and it is at least 
generous in us at home to appreciate with 
hearty praise the self-devotion of these heroes 
of the hour; and I repeat that it is the ele- 
ment of self-sacrifice that really touches the 
heart of the mass of the people. It is.good 
to us, too, to find courage, discipline, and 
efficiency in some of the least-known depart- 
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ments of the public service, giving us hope 
that the same qualities may prevail in all 
departments. 

The fact that the Cubans are showing them- 
selves somewhat unworthy of help may stagger 
the mere sentimentalist, but ought not to 
shake the determination to give them free, 
stable, and just government, with that educa- 
tion and religion which will build them up in 
true manhood. 

Those, too, who charge that our policy of 
war is responsible for more starvation than 
that caused by Weyler forget that the pres- 
ent scarcity is the result not so much of the 
blockade as of the former severe policy of 
Weyler and Spain, and that the drastic 
measures of war, while hard indeed for the 
present, will give immunity from such distress 
through the years and generations to come. 

S. J.C. 


Atavism 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Mr Boardman, in his communication “ Ata- 
vism,” makes this statement: “ But the idea 
that moral wrong can be righted by physical 
forceis . . . alike inhumane, unchristian, chi- 
merical.” It is surprising that one who assumes 
to be a teacher should havesuch confused ideas 
of the issues involved in this war. Who has 
claimed that it is the object of this Govern- 
ment in carrying on this war to teach morals 
toany one? This is notacrusade. Thisis 
an attempt to right a physical wrong; to do 
what Christ proclaimed in his inaugural, “ To 
let the oppressed go free.” 

We have in effect said and are now saying 
to the Spaniard, “ You are a cruel and merci- 
less taskmaster; a destroyer of ‘life and 
character ; you have been weighed and found 
wanting; your rule over the oppressed must 
cease.” Tothe oppressed we give the bless- 
ings of peace, a stable government, just laws, 
the school-house, and the Bible, trusting that 
in the enjoyment of these privileges they will 
grow to be men worthy of the age in which 
they live. Is not this a mission worthy of 
even the nineteenth century? Need any 
Christian man be ashamed of this work? If 
courage and all the manly qualities are needed 
in <he prosecution of this work, is it a cause 
of regret that we find theminourmen? Are 
we to mourn because our soldiers and sailors 
are self-sacrificing, brave, magnanimous, and 
ready to die for their country? Who im- 
planted these qualities in the human breast? 
Who but the Creator? Did he make a mis- 
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take? Does Christianity eradicate the ster- 
ling qualities from man? Such teachings are 
not in consonance with the age in which we 
live, and the one great reason why the Church 
has lost its hold on the masses is that it is 
facing backwards and mumbling over creeds 
and issues of the past, and is trying to thrust 
the race back into the theological shell of 
yesterday. The people have not outgrown 
religion, but they have passed the theology 
which fails to live in to-day and seeks its 
life and light in the past.. If we believe there 
is a power that makes for righteousness, why 
can we not see that power in all the events 
of life? Why declare that the power is ob- 
scured in some and manifest in others? 


R, J. WILL. 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t ts seidom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


1. Will you be good enough to tell what you 
consider “ the limits of reasonable belief,” as you 
used that expression in issue of July 23, in reply 
to query of “E.L. B.”? 2. I have been teach- 
ing and believing that God can do anything not 
in conflict with his moral character. 3. Paul 
declares again and again in | Corinthiaps xv., 
“It is raised,” and him who questions the fact 
Paul addresses as “thou foolish one.” 4. If we 
arc rot to infer from the fact that Christ came 
f, th from the tomb having the same body that 
was his before death, that our bodies also come 
forth, how are we to interpret 1 Thessalonians 
iv., 14, and 1 Corinthians xv., 13 and 16? 5. In 
short, won’t you be kind enough to tell your read- 
ers what you hold in regard to the resurrection 
of the dead ? E. H. A. 


1. The reassembling of the constituent 
elements of a body after they have been dis- 
sipated and taken up into other bodies in an 
indefinite succession—and this in countless 
millions of cases simultaneously, in a “ gen. 
eral resurrection ”—is certainly beyond all 
reasonable belief. 2. Granting this, the 
question returns whether it may not be in- 
consistent with God’s moral character to work 
such miracles. God's omnipotence is sim- 
ply his power to realize all that his moral 
nature requires. 3. Yes, no doubt something 


that was 7z the mortal body rises from the 
dead, but nothing that is of the body. Paul 
does not says “7z/,;” our translators insert 
that word. Refer to your Greek: He says, 
“a natural body is sown, a spiritual body is 
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About 


raised ;” and he reminds the “foolish one” 
that “ thou sowest ro: the body that shall 
be.” 4. These texts have no reference that 
we can see to the question about the dody as 
distinct from the Jerson. 5. Dr. Abbott has 
lately done this so fully and clearly that we 
must ask you to read his extended statement 
in The Outlook of February 19, paze 476. 


What were the chief real and assigned causes 
for the defeat of the Anglo-American arbitration 
treaty in the Senate last year? N. F.C. 

Chief among the assigned causes were the 
apprehension that our hands m ght be incon- 
veniently tied by a treaty, that Great Britain 
might be overreaching us somehow, or that 
such a treaty would be more in her interest 
than in ours. The real reasons, we think, 
were twofold: First, some popular and po- 
litical prejudice against Great Britain; sec- 
ondly, the indisposition of the Senate to 
resign any of its prerogatives. Under the pres- 
ent system any controversy arising between 
this country and Great Britain must be set- 
tled by diplomacy, and, in the last analysis, 
by the action of the President, acting in co- 
operation with the Senate. Under the new 
system all such questions would go at once 
and as a matter of course to a court organ- 
ized to take cognizance of them. This im- 
portant function, hitherto exercised by the 
Senate, would become a judicial function to 
‘be performed by a judicial body, and the 
Senate was disinclined to such a transfer. 
But after the treaty was amended to meet all 
objections, and really was so amended as in 
our judgment to lose its most important and 
valuable characteristic, it failed, not of a 
majority—for a majority voted for it—but 
because it could not get the two-thirds re- 
quired for the ratification of a treaty. 


1898] 


1. Is it generally believed that God formed 
man from the dust of the earth? 2. Would it 
be harder to raise a man from the dead than to 
create him? 3. What is meant by Job _ 26? 

A. N. S. 


1. No, if the words are taken literally. 
Understand it as meaning that the human 
body is formed out of the elements into which 
it is dissolved again after death. 2. Weare 
not competent to pronounce on the compara- 
tive difficulty of things equally beyond human 
power. 3. The correct translation is a 
matter of doubt, as the marginal readings 
show, and the Hebrew text itself is not be- 
yond question. The Revised Version pre- 
fers this reading: “ After my skin hath been 
thus destroyed, yet from my flesh shall I see 
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God,” 7. ¢., as my “redeemer™ (verse 25) 
and justifier. It is uncertain whether “ from ” 
here means afar? trom, /. ¢., without, or forth 
from, 7. ¢., within. At any rate, the thought 
conveyed is that of Job’s invincible faith 
that, though the worst happens, God will 
somehow finally vindicate him before his 
accusers. 


People 


1 am interested in the following subject, “ To 
what extent is a person’s material body respon- 
sible for his sins?” Please tell me where! can get 
material on the subject. A. W. 

The best material on this subject is in the 
New Testament, particularly in St. Paul’s 
writings. To appreciate his references to 
the “ flesh” and the “spirit,” understand by 
“flesh ” not merely the animal body, but the 
selfish principle to which all merely animal 
nature is subject—apparent, for instance, in a 
non-physical sin like envy. By “spirit” un- 
derstand not me’e spirit, but the spirit as 
realizing itself in the free moral life of the 
unselfish principle. But observe that only a 
person can be “responsible” for anything, 
as a free cause. A thing of material nature, 
like the body, can be merely an occasion gor 
sin. See further comments in Dr. Bruce’s 
book on “St. Paul’s Conception of Chris- 
tianity.” 


About People 


—The yourg Queen of the Netherlands 
will formally assume the reins of government 
at 6:30 p.w. on August 31, that being the 
hour of her birth. 


—It is but a few weeks since Edwin A. 
Abbey was made a Royal Academician, and 
he has just been elected a mewber of the 
Prussian Royal Academy of Arts. 


—Lord Dufferin, who is now over seventy 
years old, has lately set about the acquisition 
of a knowledge of the Persian language, 
thereby rivaling his Queen, who, at nearly 
the same age, began to study Hindostanee, 

—A tablet in memory of the late Bishop 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe, of Western New 
York, has just been placed in Grace Epis- 
copal Church, Baltimore, of which he was 
rector from 1854 to 1863. 


—Dr. Van der Heyden, of Yokohama, has 
just built an antiseptic dwelling-house, sup- 
posed to be microbe-proof. The walls of 
this building are plates of glass set in metal 
fastenings and made air-tight. Near the roof 
there is a small opening for the outflow of 
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air from the living-rooms, so arranged that 
no air can enter that way. Air from outside 
can get in only through a tube, whose open- 
ing is at some distance from the house. The 
air that enters is filtered first through cotton- 
batting, and then is sterilized by passing 
through glycerine. 

—Sir Henry Hawkins, the sporting Justice 
of the Queen's Bench, though he is eighty years 
of age, does not intend to write his memoirs. 
He says: “If you begin by saying whata 
spiend:d fellow you are, they call you ezotis- 
tical; and as for saying anything against 
myself, I'll be hanged if Iwill. Would you?” 

—Sir Martin Conway has left England for 
Bolivia, where he intends to explore the high 
group of the Andes containing the peaks 
I\limani and Illampu (or Sorate). He is ac- 
companied by the Alpine guides Antoine 
Maquignaz and Louis Pellissier, who made 
the first ascent of Mount St. Elias in Alaska 
last year with the Duke of the Abruzzi. 


——The young Queen of Holland is very 
enthusiastic about horticulture. Her favorite 
flower is, not unnaturally, the tulip. The 
royal gardeners make superhuman efforts to 
keep these flowers in bloom all the year 
round, in view of the peculiar favoritism 
which their mistress has for them. There is 
one special variety of tulip called “ Queen 
Wilhelmina,” of which she is particularly 
fond; it is brilliant orange, with flame-colored 
stripes. 


—The medal which has just been presented 
to M. Zola by his friends is six inches in 
diameter, and bears on one side the profile 
of M. Zola, with the legend, “ Hommage a 
M. Zola,” while on the other side is a repre- 
sentation of a thunder-storm, with the sun 
peeping out from behind theclouds. Across 
the face of the coin on the latter side is a 
phrase used by Zola in one of his arucles in 
favor of Dreyfus: “Truth is approaching, 
and nothing shall stop it. Emile Zola, 13 
January, 1898.” 

—-The Rt. Rev. Dr. King, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, has made an admirable suggestion. 
Speaking about Gordon the other day, the 
Bishop said that for years he had hoped 
something would be done to show greater 
appreciation of Gordon and of his heroic 
work. Dr. King thereupon proposed a na- 
tional fund, with the object of establishing a 
Gordon hospital at the scene of the General's 
death, the institution to be open to every 
suffering creature in the district. We are 
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glad to note that the plan is receiving enthu- 
siastic discussion in the English papers. 


—The author of an entertaining article on 
letter-writing in “ The Nineteenth Century ” 
says, in a criticism of Mrs. Carlyle, that “a 
distinguished lawyer and scholar, the delight 
and ornament of every company that he 
honored with his presence, described her as 
‘an excellent woman, with almost too great 
a passion for insecticide.” The same 
writer declares concerning the art of allusion 
that “ Charles Dickens was perhaps the most 
consummate master of it in fiction, and 
Abraham Lincoln in real life.” 


—QOn the day of Mr. Gladstone’s funeral 
arrangements were made in the little village 
of Lower Guiting to ring a muffled peal in 
memory of the deceased statesman. The 
bells were muffled, and all was made ready; 


but not one of the ringers put in an appear- 


ance. A local newspaper explained the next 
day thatall the landowners of the neighbor- 
hood are Tories, ard that the bell-ringers, 
who belong to the laboring class, would have 
become marked men by taking part in such a 
manifestation of respect and reverence for 
the Grand Old Man. 


Bits of Fun 


“Whatis aparvenu?” “ That’s what the man 
who got rich ten years ago cails the man who 
gotrich yesterday.”—Chicago Record 


The Spanish navy seems to be cperated on the 
theory that there’s always room at the bottom.— 
The Tribune, Detroit. 


“ De trouble ‘bout advice,” said Uncle Eben, 
“is dat de man who has madea sho-’nuff success 
in life is gin’rally too busy ter stop an’ give les- 
scus.”’— Washington Star. 


Hocdooed.—Perry Patettic—I seen the rew 
moon over my left shoulder. Wayworn Watson 
—That settles it. I'll bet the very next place 
you ask fer work you git it.—Cincinnati En- 
guirer. 


“Ah!” said his mother, as she found him at 
the preserved cherries, “1 have caught you red- 
handed. I think by the time I get through with 

ou, you will know better.” ‘ Yes’m,” said the 
ittle boy, “1 will. 1’ll use a spoon next time.”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Not all the reasons given for the delayed pub- 
lication of a book are as neat and conclusive as 
those advanced in the case of a recently an- 
nounced book, “ Ease in Cycling.” The pub- 
lisher had to beg forindulgence because its author 
had just been pitched off his wheel, broken his 
collar-bone, and lain insensible for sixty hours.— 
Exchange. 
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For the Little People 


Snips: A Dog Story 
By Ernest Ingersoll 

Some time ago I told tne young readers 
of The Outlook of a brave little fox-terrier in 
Africa who risked his life for his master. 
Now I have just learned of the remarkable 
courage and truly sportsmanlike feeling of 
another one of these plucky and lovable litte 
dogs, shown in quite ano‘her part of the 
world—among the icy torrents of British 
Columbia. 

None of these terriers are naturally water-, 
dogs, although now and then one shows a 
great liking for the water ; but this dog Snips, 
of which I am writing, had a special aversion 
to the water, for the good reason that when 
he was a puppy some boys tried to drown 
him by sinking him in a sack; but the sack 
was old. and doggie managed to kick his 
way through or out of it, and escape to the 
shore, where he was picked up and taken 
home by a friend who loved dogs and hated 
cruelty, as all good men must. This hap- 
pened in England; and by and by Snips 
went out with his master to assist in the con- 
struction of a railroad through the mountain 
wilderness of British Columbia. 

He amused himself and his friends as well 
as he could for a time, and nothing of note 
happened until one day he became interested 
in a mink that had taken refuge in a log that 
overhung a mountain stream. Now, if you 
had tumbled into those brooks as often as I 
have, you would not need to be told that 
they are very swift and rocky, and exceed- 
ingly cold, because they are usually the out 
let for a melting glacier or snowbank, 

Snips knew this perfectly well, and hated 
that water worse than any he had ever seen; 
nevertheless, when, as he was wondering how 
to get at the mink, a salm>n suddenly splashed 
up right under his nose, in went Snips with- 
out an instant’s hesitation, and disappeared 
from view. A minute later, however, his 
black head bobbed up away down stream, 
lifting by its back fin the big salmon. Then 
came work. The current was “a roarer,” 
and the fish was strong, in spite of the shak- 
ing he got row and then; but, struggling 
manfully, Snips gradually not only got to the 
shore himself, but brought his prey along, 
and started off at once to camp, dragging his 


prize. Proud? There never was a prouder 
doggie, and he nearly dislocated his stump of 
a tail in acknowledging the congratulations 
of his friends. 

After that no stream was too cold nor too 
swift for this fish-catching dog, until at last, 
one day, he nearly overdid it, and learned a 
lesson in caution. 

The upper Columbia, which is a deep, mad, 
green torrent, was then filled with the spring 
run of dog-salmon—a useless, hooked-jawed, 
ugly fish—which could be seen jumping every- 
where, and Snips was greatly excited. The 
men told him he mustn't go after them; but 
the temptation finally proved too great, and, 
when a big fellow suddenly popped up near 
the bank, Snips went after it with a leap, and 
fastened his teeth in its scaly back. 

“Out into the stream went Snips,” said his 
master, in telling of it, “still hanging on to 
his fish, when, to make matters worse, the 
idiot of the party waded into a pool off the 
main river and started a whole school of 
salmon down the current, where the plucky 
terrier was battling in the icy water for his 
prize and his life. Down rushed the band of 
salmon like a flock of wolves on top of the 
poordog. ‘Gone! Gone!’ shouted all hands 
as Snips and fish went completely out of 
sight; then: ‘No! Hurrah! There is the 
dog with his fish, up again and heading for 
shore. Can he miss that torrent just beyond? 
Run boys, run! We'll save him yet if we 
make a line and wade out!” 

So, with as true earnestness as if a human 
life was at stake, these men joined hands and 
waded into the boiling green current as far as 
they could reach; and Master Snips, coaxed 
and encouraged and struggling bravely, all 
the time hanging on to that miserable salmon, 
managed just to get within reach of the outer- 
most man, who grabbed him by the scruff of 
the neck and carried him ashore, stil! grip- 
ping the fish! 

Then what a time there was! The poor, 
foolish, plucky little dog could not stand, so 
cold and exhausted was he—the last ounce 
of energy had been spent in saving his life. 
But they rubbed him and slapped him, and 
hurried him to the fire, where a little whisky 
was forced down his throat and warm blan- 
kets were wrapped around him, and so he got 
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well again. And it was good to see the love 
and admiration which every man in that sur- 
veying camp, from the scientific chief down 
to the roughest helper, had for that game 
little fox-terrier, whose courage was equal— 
more than equal—to his strength. That is 
the sort of courage to have—courage that 
says little, but hangs on! 


In Government Employ 

Would you think that the Government 
needed to provide for hundreds of cats, so 
many that specifications are sent out by 
the Commissary Department—the depart: 
ment that cares for the food of the soldiers— 
asking for bids on certain qualities of meat, 
which must be good and sound, with all the 
bone cut out, and that this meat is intended 
for the Government cats? And what do you 
suppose they do? They are employed by 
the Government, their wages being simply 
board and housing, to protect the storehouses 
of the Government from rats and mice. The 
Government, you know, has to keep Jarge 
‘supplies of food for the army—crackers, 
flour, cheese, and many things that are very 
greatly enjoyed by rats and mice—and if 
cats were not kept in sufficient numbers to 
protect these stores, the Government would 
lose large sums of money, for not only would 
the food disappear, but boxes and packages 
would be nibbled and the food wasted and 
destroyed in handling. 


A Bakery for Soldiers 

One of the largest bakeries, if not the 
largest bakery in the world, is at one of our 
camps for soldiers, The soldiers greatly prize 
fresh bread. You can see that it is not an 
easy matter to provide fresh bread for an 
army. It can be done only when the soldiers 
are in camp, and not easily then. This great 
bakery which is run by the Government 
employs one hundred and fifty men, who make 
fifty thousand loaves of bread every twenty- 
four hours, The bread-pans are rather large, 
you will understand, for they hold six bar- 
rels of flour each. The bread is mixed by 
machinery, but the dough is cut and kneaded 
into loaves by hand. Each loaf must weigh 
nineteen ounces, It is said that the men 
work with lightning rapidity. A _ flour-mill 
not far from this camp is under contract to 
provide two hundred barrels of flour to this 
Government bakery every day. When the 
bread is baked it is piled in great mounds, 
fifty thousand loaves in all, and in the morning 
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the officers who are responsible for the sol- 
diers’ food sign at the bakery’a paper stating 
they have received so many loaves—enough to 
give each soldier in camp a loaf of fresh bread, 


"Long Comes ’Liza with the Broom 
By Harriet Francene Crocker 
Just as soon ’s I get to playin’ 
Noah’s ark or train of cars, 
Out there in a nice warm kitchen, 
Trouble’s in for me—my stars ! 
’Long comes ’Liza with the broom: 
“ Look out now, I've lots to do; 
Clear your duds out of my way— 
Can't be bothered here by you!” 


Then I think I'll try the stoop; 
So I move as meek ’s a lamb, 
Get to playin’ nice as ever— 
Out comes ’Liza’s broom, ser-s/am / 
“ Come now, boy—you're in my way!” 
Out she flies. “ I’ve got to sweep!” 
My Noah’s ark, my cars, and me, 
All go tumbling in a heap. 


“Want to sweep me off the earth?” 
That’s how I talk back to her; 
But it’s not a mite of good— 
*Liza comes with such a whir, 
Sweepin’ dust right in my face, 
That I have to cut an’ run, 
Glad to hurry from a place 
Where there’s not a bit of fun! 


When J have a little boy, 
He shall play just where he likes, 
Litterin’ up the kitchen floor 
All he wants to, makin’ kites, 
Pastin’ scrap-books, playin’ cars— 
Jolliest place in ali the town; 
There sha’n’t be a ’Liza then 
Always bossin’ my boy roun’! 
—S/. Nicholas, 


Strange Friends 

A kitten and a pelican had become great 
friends. The pelican was in the back yard 
first, and kitty—a very small kitty—wandered 
out there. The pelican caught her and threw 
her into the air, but kitty landed on her feet 
and scampered off, thinking what a jolly play- 
mate she had found. She presently ran back 
to resume the game, and the pelican threw 
her high in the air again. She again landed 
on her feet. The third time the pelican 
made up his mind that she would be better 
as a companion than as food, and so these 
two live amicably in the back yard, 
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The Home Club 


Children’s Ideals 

To the mothers and teathers who doubt 
the amount and value of the impressions 
made on a child's mind, or the effect on his 
moral and social standards, by the books he 
reads or the stories told him, the study of 
« Children’s Ideals,” by Estelle H. Darrah, 
in a recent number of the “ Popular Science 
Monthly,” will be a revelation. Here have 
been gathered the answers of hundreds of 


children to the questions, “ What person of 


whom you have ever ‘heard or read would 
you mostliketo resemble? Why?” In these 
answers the children have revealed their esti- 
mation of the characters of their parents and 
teachers. The trace of the influence of the 
daily press. with its record of prize-fights, is 
clearly seen; the effect on a child who hears 
the value of money, or the power that comes 
through money, overestimated, is here re- 
vealed. It is not surprising to find that girls 
choose to resemble male heroes, as school- 
books record but few deeds of women calcu- 
lated to rouse emulation. One girl frankly 
states: “I believe I would rather resemble a 
man than a woman, because the deeds of 
women, although sometimes great, self-sacri- 
ficing. and brave, sink into insignificance when 
compared with the valorous deeds of men.” 
Miss Darrah, commenting on the choice 
made’ by girls, says: “ Do we not need a 
woman's history which shall become a factor 
in increasing this three-quarters of one per 
cent. who desire to become wives and moth- 
ers—which shall present ideals embodying 
the most attractive virtues, and still permit- 
ting a home?” The things valued by the 
children, Miss Darrah concludes, prove that 
in literature and history lie the opportunities 
for ethical training ; the choices made by the 
children prove that the lessons of truth, 
honesty, courage, patriotism, are being learned 
to-day through the medium of those studies. 


A New Bird Society 

There has been organized in Boston, Mass., 
by Mr. Fletcher Osgood, the “Society of 
Bird Restorers.” Mr. Fletcher Osgood has 
been connected with the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture for some time, and is 
an authority on the birds of the State. The 
Society of Bird Restorers wishes to bring 
back the native American song and insectivo- 
rous birds to towns and cities throughout the 


entire country. The causes of their disap. 
pearance are known and removable. The 
first cause is the robbing of the nests, for 
which conscience finds a salve because it 
uses the word “collecting.” The second 
cause is the English sparrow, whose pugna- 
cious propensities have been so detrimental 
to our native song-birds. The first effort of 
the executive officer of this Society will be to 
form local societies which will appoint pro- 
tective patrols who will wear badges; these 
patrols to be boys and girls of a given neigh- 
borhood, which will be a part of a district 
whose lines are fixed by the local society. 
The result of each patrol trip is to be re- 
ported to the local societies, on slips which 
will be provided for the purpose. This first 
step of forming a local society should be 
taken by adults who will interest the children. 
It would almost seem as if the Health Protect- 
ive Association could adopt this work as one 
of its committee departments or auxiliaries. 

Mr. Osgood, who may be addressed at 
Boston, Mass., will give prompt attention to 
all inquirers who send an addressed and 
stamped envelope to him. 


Trained Vision 

In an article read before the Society of 
Arts, New York City, on “ The Training of 
Sight,” Mr. Carter, the reader of the paper, 
urged that sight should not be regarded as a 
power or faculty that might be trusted to take 
care of itself. Sight, he claimed, should be 
systematically trained and its quality tested 
from time to time. He pointed to the fact 
that in certain professions and businesses, 
especially in that of railways, it kas been 
founc necessary to adopt a standard of vision 
which must be possessed by a!! candidates 
foremploymest. Mr. Carter pointed to the 
fact that country-bred children kad clearer 
vision than town-bred. and this he attributed 
to the fact that the town-bred child whez 
out-of-doors saw only large objects. while the 
country-bred child when out-of-doors had its 
eye constantly called upon to detect small 
objects. This difference, he said, can be tested 
by any careful person who wil] take two or 
three city-bred and country-bred children into 
the woods, or even in a walk across the flelds. 
It will be found that the country-bred child, 
not because it is familiar with such things, 
but because its vision is sharper and clearer, 
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